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Epidemic of Lynching 


HE lynching mania came to violent 
expression in a number of widely 
separated sections of the country last 
week, the victims being chiefly Negroes. 
The case that has attracted the greatest 
attention and awakened the horror of the 
whole country has been the lynching of 
the Negro, George F. White, the murderer 
of the eighteen-year-old Heten 8: Bishop, 
who was burned at the stake near Wil- 
mington, Del., June 22, A mob number- 
ing several thousands subsequently at- 
tacked the jail in which one of the alleged 
lynchers, a man by the name of Corwell, 
was confined, and demanded his release. 
Corwell was released on bail. For several 
days the city of Wilmington was in a 
ferment. The judges deferred bringing 
the Negro to trial on the ground that in 
the present state of excitement he could 
not obtain justice, whereupon the mob 
forcibly took the matter out of their 
hands. The majority of the ministers of 
Wilmington have united in adopting a 
resolution condemning the lynching, and 
by implication the incendiary utterances 
of a brother minister which preceded it. 
Wilmington has now quieted down, al- 
though the militia continue on duty. 





Composition of the New Reichstag. 


HE Social Democrats now have eighty 
seats in the German Reichstag, 
having gainei twenty-four on the second 
ballot, mostly from the Conservatives and 
Liberals, which will give them the second 
place numerically in the new Reichstag. 
The Catholic or Centre party will hold 
the first position, with about a hundred 
members. The Agrarians have almost 
entirely disappeared «as a party. The 
victory of the Socialists is interpreted as 
being simply a protest against the Kaiser’s 
personal policy, and they are not likely to 
develop strength sufficiently to affect the 
tariff or to influence legislation to any 
great degree at present. Among the prom- 
inent members elected are Herr Barth, a 
leading free-trader, Eugen Richter, the 
Radical leader, Herr Mommsen, a son of 
Professor Mommeen, a Liberal, and Prince 
Herbert Bismarck, a son of the late Chan- 
cellor. 





American Ships at Kiel 


HE German Emperor arrived in the 
imperial yacht ‘‘ Hohenzollern”’ at 

Kiel, June 24. The yacht, out of compli- 
ment to the Americau men-of-war at an- 
chor in the roadstead, flew the United 
States ensign at the mizzen, and the royal 
standard at the main — a departure from 
usual naval practice which greatly im- 
pressed the American officers. Rear Ad- 
mira! Cotton and his staff lost no time in 
calling on board the ‘‘ Hohenzollern,” a 
visit that was returned by Emperor Will- 
iam the next day. The Emperor re- 
mained over an hour on board the ‘‘ Kear- 
sarge,’’ and ex pressed his intention of tel- 
egraphing President Roosevelt and com- 
plimenting him on the perfect condition 
in which he found the American fleet. 
Ambassador Tower was received by Em- 
peror William on Thursday, and the Ad- 
miral and officers of the American squad- 
ron dined that night on board the ‘* Ho- 
henzollern.” The chief toast proposed 
was one to President Roosevelt... Prepa- 
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rations are being made by King Edward 
to give the officers of the American. war 
ships a warm welcome on their arrival at 
Southampton. 





Peonage Convictions 


HE first conviction for peonage in the 
United States was secured in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, June 24, when J. W. 
Pace, a-leading. planter of Tallapoosa 
County, pleaded guilty in the United 
States Court on eleven indictments re- 
turned against him by the Federal grand 
jury. Attorneys for Mr. Pace filed de- 
murrers in each case, which the court 
overruled. He then entered plea of 
guilty and appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals at New Orleans. On his plea of 
guilty he was sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment in each case, to be served con- 
currently. At Macon, Georgia, in the 
United States court, a fine of $1,000 each 
was imposed by Judge Speer, June 24, on 
three young farmers who caught a negro 
who was in debt, gave him -a whipping, 
and made him go to work forthem. In 
suspending the fine under conditions the 
Judge said that in view of the fact that 
that was the first crime of ihe kind that 
was known to have occurred in Georgia, 
and because of the frank confession of the 
young men, sentence was imposed — and 
in part remitted —in order to convince 
the public that the purpose of the court 
is to warn and deter others from a like 
crime. Judge Speer declared that the 
problem of the times could not be solved 
by harsh measures. 


Petition to the Czar 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has con- 
sented to forward the petition of the 
American Hebrews to the Czar, but this 
protest against the massacre in South 
Russia will not be transmitted by diplo- 
matic channels. It will rather be the un- 
official opinion of a chief official. It rep- 
resents a kind of talking at Russia. Rus- 
sia is not expected to be offended at the 
remonstrance, nor to take it too seriously. 
The chief value of the protest will be to 
give added publicity to the Kishineff 
massacres and to advise the Czar more 
clearly of their true origin and dreadful 
character — for some people persist in 
thinking that the bureau chiefs have 
never yet allowed the real facts in the 
case to come to the knowledge of the 
amiable young man who nominally pre- 
sides over the destinies of Russia. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


Secretary Moody received, June 24, the 
first cable message trom the Midway 
Islands in the Pacific. It simply an- 
nounced the departure of the naval tug 
** Troquois ” tor Honolulu, its regular sta- 
tion. 


J. Ogden Armour has donated $150,000 to 
the Armour Institute of Technology in 
Chicago. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 
the Treasury, delivered an address at the 
recent commencement exercises of the In- 
stitute, and 71 students received diplomas. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, meeting at Saratoga last week, 
accepted the ofter of Andrew Carnegie to 
give $1,000,000 for a union engineering 
building in New York city, and placed on 
record its appreciation of the aim Mr. 
Carnegie had in view in seeking~to ad- 
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vance by this means the interests of the 
profession... - i fea 


High water im the Rio Grande River has 
driven hundreds of families from their 
homes in New Mexico. in the region north 
of El Paso, Texas. The fugitives have 
taken refuge in the foot hills, where. the 
heat is intolerable. Many alfalfa fields are 
ruined. 


M. Mijatovich, the Servian Minister to 
Great Britain, has resigned. .When-ques- 
tioned as to his reasons for taking this step, 
his only comment was: “I have no desire 
tegive offence to the new régime by discuss- 
ing their motives, but I consider that they 
are sufficiently obvious. 


The Corales Ranch, embracing nearly 
400,006 acres in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, has been purchased by two New 
Yorkers tor about one million dollars in 
Mexican money. On the ranch there are 
20,000 acres under cultivation, and two 
towns with a population of 1,500 people. 


The “ American fever’’ is spreading so 
rapidly in Norway that the authorities are 
becoming alarmed. The country is very 
sparsely settled, having only about 2,000,000 
inhabitants. Of these 28,000 emigrated last 
year, mostly to America, and the indica- 
tions are that that figure will be nearly 
doubled this year. 


M. von Plehve, the Russian Minister of 
the Interior, has sent a letter to Arnold 
White — relative to the allegation made in 
the London Times thai the former governor 
of Bessarabia, General von Raaben, tele- 
graphed to M. von Plehve three times for 
permission to use torce against the Kishi- 
neff rioters— denying that the governor 
made any such request, and says that the 
only communications that passed between 
the two officials were an urgent telegram 
sent April 7 to Governor von Raaben for- 


warding the Czar’s instructions immedi- 
ately to end the disturbanve by any means 
in his power, no matter how harsh, and, on 
the same date, a dispatch sent by M. von 
Pilehve to the governor ordering him to de- 
clare martial law. 





Bit Him 
lf It had Been a Bear 


Sometimes it is good to be in a position 
where you can turn around to your shelves 
and take down food that is a rebuilder and 
life saver. A prominent grocer of Murrys- 
ville, Pa., had heard so many of his cus- 
tomers praising the food Grape- Nuts that 
he finally gave it a trial himselt. He says: 
* For several years, up to sixteen months 
ago, I was hardly fit tor business from in- 
digestion, which also affected my head. My 
brain was dull,and 1 could hardly keep 
my books. 

“One day I heard one of my customers 
praising the food Grape Nuts so highly 
that I wondered if it would fit my case ; so 
I took a package from the shelf and said 
that I would use it, and even if it failed, I 
would not be much the loser. Bat betore I 
bad finished that one package such a 
change came over me that I thought it won- 
dertul, and by the time three packages had 
been eaten I had changed so you would not 
believe itit I told you aboutit. My head 
grew clear and my mind strong, my mem- 
ory was very much improved and I was 
well in every respect. I can only give you 
a faint idea of all the gcod the food has 
done me. Itis all I eat for supper nowa- 
days, and my family think as much otf it as 
Ido. Truly it is a great food, and if it were 
not a great food, it would not have done me 
so much good and have such a tremendous 
sale in my store.’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension 
of time on the $7,600 cooks’ contest. for 735 
money prizes. - 
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Hooker Statue Unveiled 


HE State of Massachusetts paid high 
honors to the memory of Major-Gen- 
eral Joseph Hooker — ‘‘ Fighting Joe’ — 
at one time commander-in-chief of the 
Army of the Potomac, when last Thurs- 
day a noble equestrian statue, placed 
upon the State House grounds, Buston, 
was unveiled and dedicated with simple 
ceremonies, The city of Boston joined 
with the State in paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished military leader. Governor 
Bates occupied his place as commander of 
the military forces of the State, and in 
the line were representatives of the na- 
tional services, veterans who served with 
Hooker, Grand Army men, veterans of 
the Spanish War, and companies of 
cadets. Generals Miles, Merritt, Brooke, 
Howard, Sickles, and Webb were present. 
Lieutenant-Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., de- 
livered the statue to the State, and Gov- 
ernor Bates accepted it. Master Joseph 
Hooker Wood, grandnephew of General 
Hooker, pulled the cord which released 
the veil over the statue, whereupon Bat- 
tery A fired a major-general’s salute of 
thirteen guns. A striking feature of the 
parade was the appearance of twenty-two 
veterans of the Mexican War. The colors 
of Hooker’s old regiment of the Mexican 
War days were displayed. The formal 
dedicatory exercises took place in the 
evening in Mechanics Hall. 








Land Bill Saved 


HE sersion of the British House of 
Commons held June 24 was con- 
verted into a love-feast by the introduction 
by Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, of an amendment designed to re- 
move the difficulty which had arisen over 
the retention in Clause 1 of a provision 
fur a minimum price at which tenants 
might purchase their holdings, and per- 
mitting bargains to be made outside cf 
the judicixl zones. The original clause, as 
unamended, fixed in each case a min- 
imum price below which a_ landlord 
should not be permitted to sell, no matter 
how much inclined he might be to do so. 
This conceesion by Mr. Wyndham may 


be attributed to his appreciation of the 
fact that in view of the infinite variety in 
Irish land avd in the circumstances of 
Irish land-owners it would be unreason- 
able toenforce by statute a minimum 
price below which land could not be sold, 
The amendment brought in by Mr.Wynd- 
ham was agreed to amid cheers and gen- 
eral congratulations, in which Sir Henry 
Cam pbell- Bannerman, the Liberal leader, 
joined. Later Mr. Wyndham agreed to 
an extension of the limit of the advances 
to be made to purchasers of agricultural 
farms from $15,000 to $35,000. During the 
session referred to various amendments 
were offered by the Irish members and 
discussed in an amicable spirit, and then 
withdrawn without division. In response 
to representations by William O’Brien 
that evicted tenants should be put on an 
equality with existing tenants, Mr. 
Wyndham promised to deal generously 
with the evicted tenants under Clause 48 
and agreed to double the advances that 
such tenants could receive. 





Library Gifts 


T the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association held at 
Niagara Fails, N. Y., last week, a report 
Was presented showing that in the year 
ending May 31 a total sum of $10,306,400 
was donated for the founding and main- 
tenance of libraries in the United States. 
Of this amount the sum of $715,800 was 
given for general endowment funds, $85,- 
760 for building sites, $6,679,000 for build- 
ings from Andrew Carnegie, $1,250,000 
for buildings from other donors, $108,000 
for the establishment of book funds, $101,- 
600 for the purchase of books, and $1,363,- 
400 for purposes not stated. 





Light-Telephony 


ECENT experiments by Ernst Ruh- 
mer, the inventor of light-teleph- 

ony, have drawn attention afresh to 
that wonderful application of the powers 
of selenium to practical uses. Selenium 
is a substance varying in electrical resist- 
ance on exposure to light. Alexander 
Graham Bell was among the earlier in- 
vestigators to utilize this remarkable 
property. Professor H. T. Simon and W. 
Duddell succeeied in making some suc- 
cessful talking ares. Mr. Ruhmer has 
ingeniously combined the apparatus of 
Bell, Simon and Duddell, and has sne- 
cessfully transmitted speech over a beam 
of light over four miles in length. The 
vital part of his spparatue is a selenium 
cell, which responds very rapidly to varia- 
tions in illumination. Two copper wires 
are employed,, wound spirally side by 
side around a eylinder of porcelain which, 
after the wires have been covered with 
selenium, is placed iuside of a globe 


which is. exhausted. .The cylinder is 
mounted with a butt similar to an Edison 
incandescent lamp, ‘and resembles a ¢an- 
delabra lamp. In the Ruhmer experi- 
ments an arc lamp with a flaring are six 
to ten millimeters long is employed, using 
an “ E, M. F.”’ of 220 volts. For the 
transmitting end Mr. Ruhmer uses a car- 
bon transmitter and a battery superim- 
posing waves on the are light circuit. 
The beam of light is refiécted to some 
distant point, where it is received by a 
parabolic reflector, in the focus of which 
is placed a selenium cell connected with a 
battery and a pair of very sensitive tele- 
phone receivers. Mr. Ruhmer has con- 
ducted extensive experiments both by 
night and by day, and even during fog or 
rain, on the outskirts of Berlin, where a 
huge mirror is installed in a substantially 
built station house, 


Reception of King Peter 


ING PETER arrived at Belgrade, 
June 24, and was received with 
great enthusiasm by the military and 
the populace. The diplomatic boycott 
did not dampen the ardor of the people, 
although it visibly annoyed the new king, 
whose face wore a grave look throughout 
the day. While passing through the city 
streets on his way to the cathedral the 
king was heartily cheered and flowers 
were thrown in his path. The ceremo- 
nies at the cathedral were brilliant, a 
large number of priests, led by the Metro- 
politan, taking part in the services. Asa 
token of the submission of the temporal to 
the spiritual power, the king kissed the 
hand of the Metropolitan. The only for- 
eigu representatives who participated in 
the exercises of the day were the Russian 
and Austrian Ministers. The American 
Minister, Mr. Jackson, took pains to be 
conveniently absent at Athens, to which 
court he is also officially accredited. In 
response to an effusive speech of welcome 
by the Premier, M. Avakumovics, King 
Peter declared that hie soul was filled 
with gratitude to God and with a con- 
sciousness of the duties that await him as 
king. He thanked the ministers for hav- 
ing ‘‘ fulfilled their duties to the father- 
land as the interests of the country de- 
manded.’’? This quasi acquiescence in 
the ‘‘ patriotic ’’ butchery perpetrated by 
the very men who have now elevated 
King Peter to power will hardly be re- 
garded as a defiance to Russia or Austria, 
but it indicates that the preseat king con- 
siders himself impotent to accomplish the 
hard task of accepting a crown and at the 
same time striking down the ministers 
who offer it. The people of Belgrade are 
somewhat disuppointed iu the king’s per- 
sonality, as he is neither so imposing, 
forceful norauimated as the photographs 
they had seen had led them to expect. 
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THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


“*O Land beloved ! 
My country dear, my own ! 
May the young heart that moved 
For the weak words atone ; 
The mighty lyre not mine, nor the full 
breath of song ! 
To happier sons shal! these belong, 
Yet doth the first and lonely voice 
Ot the dark down the heart rejoice, 
While still the loud choir sleeps upon the 
bough ; 
And never greater love salutes thy brow 
Than his who seeks thee now.” 


HATEVER weaknesses the Ameri- 

can may have, he is loyal to his 

country. Patriotism runs high in his 

breast, and he is ready to lay down his 
life for his country and his flag. 

This commendable patriotism pervades 
all. sections of our land, and is found 
in the hearts of all classes of its inhabit- 
ants. Nothing levels all class distinc- 
tions so much as danger to our great 
American Republic — the republic fur the 
establishment of which our fathers fought 
and died. Nothing calls. forth such a 
universal and outspoken sentiment of re- 
sentment as an insult to the American 
flag — that 


** Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.” 


We do well to thus honor our tag and to 
teach our children the great principles for 
which that flag stands; we do. well to 
fling that flag to the breeze and to have 
our hearts thrilled by its glowing colors 
with each recurring Fourth of July ; and 
we do well to keep in grateful remem- 
brance those noble heroes who brought 
American independence to pass. 

If we are making any mistake in the 
celebrating of our Independence Day it is 
in allowing fireworks and noise in gen- 
eral to form too large a part of our cele- 
bration. We have departed too much 
from the good, old-fashioned Fourth of 
July oratory that was of distinct value, 
even thouzh some of it was rather bombas- 
tic. It at least served the good purpose of 
impressing upon the rising generation the 
real meaving of the day ; and there is 
some danger of losing sight of that mean- 
ing in our present way of celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day. It would be well if that 
immortal Declaration of Independence 
could be read in every viliage and town 
aod city in our land on the Fourth of 
July. It would be well if at least a part 
of the day could be given up to a quiet 
and dignified observance of an event that 
counts for so much in our history. Every 
child in the land should be taught the 
real significance of the flag on the Fourth 
of July, and even the “grown-ups”’ 
would do well to recall those splendid 
words of Henry Ward Beecher, spoken 
to a body of soldiers in Brooklyn : 

‘‘On the American flag, stars and 
beams of many-rolored light shine out to- 
gether. And where this flag comes, and 
men behold it, they see in its sacred em- 
blazonry no ramping lions, and vo fierce 
eagies, no embattled castles or insignia of 
imperial authority ; they tee tbe symbols 
of light. It isthe banner of dawn. It 


poor, oppressed conscript, the down-trod- 
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den creature of foreign despotism, see in 
the American flag that very promise and 


prediction of God:‘ The people which. 


sat in darkness saw a great light, and to 
them which sat in the region and shadow 
of death light is sprung up.’ 

“Our flag means all that our fathers 
meant in the Revolutionary War; it 
means all that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence meant; it means all that the 
constitution of our people, organizing for 
justice, for liberty, and for happiness, 
meant. Our flag carries American ideas, 
American history, and American feelings. 
Every color means liberty, every thread 
means liberty ; every form of star and 
beam or stripe of light means liberty. 
Not lawlessness, not license, but organized 
institutional liberty — liberty through law 
and laws for liberty! Forget not what it 
means, and, for the sake of its ideas, be 
true to your country’s flag!” 





BEST WAY TO HONOR WESLEY 


UST as the best way to show our love 
and gratitude to Christ is to put 
forth every effort to reproduce His life, so 
there is no better way of honoring Wes- 
ley than to make this bicentennial year 
memorable by imbibing a double portion 
of his intensely religious spirit. Although 
we are shut out by our inferior ability 
and opportunity from his extensive use- 
fulness, there is no reason why we should 
not adopt the same principles and mot- 
toes that he followed. When we come 
down to the closest analysis, what was it 
that stands out as the most distinctive 
characteristic of John Wesley? The 
completeness of his dedication of himself 
to God, and his unselfish, unswerving, 
whole-hearted devotion to duty. Noone 
has surpassed bim in this, in all the 
world’s history, and very few have 
equaled him. The one grand ambition of 
his life was to be like Christ, to 
carry out Christ’s plans, and to do 
Christ’s will. Everything, with him, 
centres around that, and can be explained 
only on that basis. He was a conspicu- 
ous example of that very rare thing, a 
thoreughly consistent Christian, who 
made religion the one bueiness of his life. 
His piety did not expend itself in fine 
phrases, or pharisaic professious, or bel- 
ligerent dogmatics, or even rapturous 
hallelujahs — it forthwith translated itself 
into deeds. He listened to no com- 
promise, attempted no middle way. 
Money, ease, leisure, safety, reputation, 
honor — al] these he put bis foot upon, all 
these he cast behind his back. He was 
wholly the Lord’s, all for Christ and 
naught for self, that he might by all 
means save some and finish the work 
which the Father gave him to do. 

And is not this kind of life the suprem- 
est need of the church today? Would 
anything solve more quickly its most 
pressing problems? Would anything 
more fully please its founder or better 
promote its true prosperity? And this is 
within our reach. Why not, then, take 
hold of it in earnest? Let the great 
meetings be held. Let the splendid eulo- 
gies be pronounced. Let the memory of 
the hero, the sage, the saint — all three 
in one — be duly magnified. But, above 


means liberty ; and the galley slave, the jis: in little gatherings and in large, let 


here be profound, prolonged waiting upon 
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God for that outlook on the world which. 


Wesley had; that view of eternity, that 
attachment to Jesus, that love for souls 
and for truth. If the year should pass 


without a marked uplift in devotion to. 
God, in ‘thorough-going, consistent Chris 
tian living, the highest results will not 
have been reaped from the occasion. It 
will be a case of sayiug, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,’” 
without doing the deeds that should ac- 
company the word. 





A Difficult Undertaking 


HE wish to provide tor our readers full) 
reports of the addresses delivered at 
the Wesleyan Biventenary celebrations, 
both at Middletown and in Boston, was 
perhaps unreasonable tor a paper of our 
size-and limited facilities. The attempt 
was rendered the more impracticable and 
well-nigh impossible by the fact that the 
occasions were simultaneous. If they had: 
tallen on different dates — with even a week 
between —it would have been compara- 
tively easy to have handled them. How- 
ever, each program was so unusually 
attractive, that we determined to give our 
readers full reports of the addresses. Each 
speaker is to be published in full — either 
in this issue or the next— from advance 
manuscripts forwarded by their authors or 
trom stenographic reports. To achieve this 
undertaking eight pages have been added 
to this issue of the HERALD, as will be the 
case likewise in the next number. Most ot 
the regular departments of the paper are 
omitted, others are abridged, and some cur- 
rent “church news” must wait. This Wes- 
ley celebration is an epochal event, and it is 
impossible to magnify it over much. Going 
to press while the Boston aud Middletown 
meetings are both in progress, we are com- 
pelled to arrange addresses and reports, not 
as we would, but as we must. We have 
never presented to our readers anything 
more important, more interesting, and 
more thoroughly readable, Both issues 
should be caretully read and studied by 
ministers and laymen. The benefit which 
will accrue will be incalculable. 





PERSONALS 





— The veteran Rev. Dr. R. 8. Rust called 
ai this office on Saturday,on his way to 
Middletown to enjoy the Commencement 
anniversary at his Alma Mater. 

— Miss Pauline J. Walden and Miss Mary 
E. Holt, who have been traveling in the 
extreme West for severa! weeks, have 
turned their taces homeward, and are ex- 
pected to reach Boston about the 10th of 
July. 

— Rev. N. B, Cook, of Warehouse Point, 
Conn., has been transterred by Bishop An- 
drews to the East Maine Conference and 
stationed at Oldtown; and Rev. W. H. 
Dunoack, of Oldtown, has been transterred 
to the New England Southern Conference 
and stationed at Warehouse Point. 

— At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Otis 
W. Potter, in Melrose, on the evening of 
June 25, their daughter, Miss Gertrude V. 
Potter, was married to Rev. Cyrus LeRoy 
Corliss, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Bristol, N. H. Rev. Charles H. 
Stackpole, pastor of the Melrose Church, 
periormed the ceremony. 


— Rev. Dr. E, H. Dewart, one of the most 
distinguished ministers of the Methodist 
Ckurch of Canada, died, June 17. He was 
for twenty-five years editor of the Chris- 
tian Guardian and an author of several 
able volumes. We regret that the very un- 
usual pressure upon our space renders it 
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impossible to do this remarkable man 
justice. 

— Rev. Pr. ©. E. Harris, of the New Eng- 
jand Southern Conference, is bereaved in 
the death of bis most estimable wife, who 
passed away last week trom their home in 
Brooklyn, N. 'Y., aged 65 years. She was a 
daughter of Bishop Janes. Besides the 
busband she leaves one son, Rev. C. E. 
Harris, Jr., of Hyannis. 


— Mrs. Jacob Tome, the “only woman 
bank president,” was married, June 24, to 
Dr. Joseph Irwin France. Mrs. France was 
the widow ot Jacob Tome, a well-known 
financier of the State of Maryland, who left 
her about $3,000,000. She is the president of 
two natiovual banks—the Elkton and the 
Port Deposit. She is also the president 
of the Jacob Tome Institute, which was 
tounded by Mr. Tome, Her maiden name 
was Nesbit. 


— A good story is told of Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and Campbell — two men certainly 
very dissimilar in many respects. When 
something was said in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
presence regarding the probability of Mr. 
Campbell’s being “sold out” by the sheriff, 
along with other leaders of the Passive Re- 
sistance movement, Mr. Chamberlain, who 
well knows what kind of a man the present 
pastor of the City Temple is, exclaimed: 
Sell out Reginald J. Campbell? As soon 
sell out St. John the Divine!” and then 
added significantly: “ But it it was‘ Joe’ 
Parker now — ” 


— Rev. Dr. E. A. Bishop, of Wilmington, 
Del., whose eighteen-year-old daugbter 
Helen was assaulted and murdered by 
George White, a Negro, who was after- 
wards burned at the stake by infuriated 
citizens, is a member of the Erie Confer- 
eace and a man of gentle and considerate 
quatities. In a letter issued to the public 
on Sunday evening, he urged the people to 
wait tor the due processes of the law, say- 
ing: “* Let us not try to atone for one 
— no matter Low hellish — by com 
another.” Dr. Bishop graduated trom Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, in 1878. For 
two years he was a roommate of Rev. 
Joseph H. Tompson, now of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Jatmaica Plain, and they had 
planned to room together at Middletown 
during this anniversary week. .Mr. Tomp- 
son buried Ais daughter Helen only a tort- 
night ago. 


— Rev. Samuel P. Renbrook, a man of 
kindly and sympathetic nature, has just 
been appointed to the position of chaplain 
to the Chicago hotels. The hotels have al- 
ways had a physician, and now their spir- 
itual needs are being attended to with sim- 
ilar solicitude. The hotel-chaplain move- 
ment in Chicago was started some time 
ago, and has ulready spread to many 
Awerican citiss. The clergyman in charge 
ministers to the sick, atuends the dying, 
and officiates at a wedding when called 
upon to do so, The movement has the 
endorsement of Bishop Potter, ot New 
York, Rev. Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, Rev. Joseph Silverman of Tem- 
ple Ewanuel, and other prominent clergy- 
men. Dr. Benbrook is a native ot issis- 
sippi, and was formerly pastor ot churches 
in Louisville, Memphis, and Jacksonville, 
Fla. Heserved as a volunteer chaplain in 
the Spapvish- American war. 


— Asbury H. Herrick, eldest son ot Rev. 
A. H. Herrick, ot Hudson, graduated trom 
Ohio Wesleyan University, June 18, two 
days betore attaining his majority. The 
Ohio Wesleyan Transcript o1 June 17 says: 
“ Among other announcements given by 
Prof. Stevenson in the Tuesday morning 
chapel services, he stated that Mr. A. H. 
Herrick was awarded a prize tor best schul- 
arship in the department oJ German. The 
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announcement was received with applause 
on the part ot every student. ... Mr. Her- 
rick entered the Ohio Werleyan in 1899, and 
his college work has been of a high grade 
from that time to this. Heis very popular 
among his tellow students, ... During the 
past year Mr. Herrick has been serving as 
assistant in German.’”’ The trustees of the 
University have elected him tutor in (er- 
man for the coming year, and he is to spend 
the vacation season in Germany. 





BRIEFLETS 





This paper has been prepared with the 
eager and gratitying purpose to bear to all 
of our readers in type what a privileged 
few only are able to hear. 

One cannot but admire the dialectical 
skill which Dean Hodges manitests in his 
noteworthy address in saving his church- 
manship, while at the same time he recog- 
nizes with splendid generosity the charac- 
ter and work of John Wesley. — 





The Standard (Baptist) of Chicago print- 
ed a fine portrait of Wesley on its cover 
last week, underneath which were repro- 
duced these very significant words trom 
him: “A string of opinions is no more 
Christian faith than a string of beads is 
Christian holiness.’’ 





Can any one doubt, who reads after Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, that he discerns with 
unusual clearness the remarkable spiritual, 
evangelistic and prophetic work — to use 
his own term — which Wesley did? Does 
any one get deeper into God’s spiritual pur- 
pose with our great founder? Did not our 
heart burn within us as we read the ad- 
vance copy of his address which he so 
promptly and kindly turnished to the Hzr- 
ALD? 

At a recent meeting ot the Open Door 
Emergency Commission of the Missionary 
Society, it was decided to hold a mission- 
ary convention next fall tor New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States at Philadel- 
phia in the Academy of Music, Oct. 13-15. 
The convention will be under the auspices 
ot the Commission, and will follow the 
main lines of procedure which proved so 
successful at Cleveland last tall. 

We will not quite venture to say that it 
will be acrime tora minister not to read 
these masterly addresses on Wesley studi- 
ously and gratetully, but we do declare that 
it will be asin of indifference and indolence 
not todoit. These studies of the founder 
ot our church are prepared by past masters 


Continued on page 840 





A Man with a Message 
In New York 


What might be called a ministerial mass 
meeting was held in the Assembly Room of the 
Presbyterian Building in New York, June 22, 
at noon, when Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Reformed ministers, and brethren of 
nearly all evangelical denominations in and 
about New York, united with the Presbyteri- 
ans in giving a rousing welcome to Rev. Reg- 
inald J. Campbell, pastor of City Temple, Lon- 
don. Previous to Mr. Campbeil’s arrival in the 
hall some of the good old songs, such as the 
tender bymn, “Alas! and did my Saviour 
bleed?” were sung with a fervor and enthusi- 
asm that showed that however the ministers 
present might differ intellectually, one heart full 
of love to the Reaeewer beat in all the assem- 
biage. Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
who isa kind of ecclesiastical Major Pond for 
visiting English brethren, presided. Mr. 
Campbell devoted the greater part of his ad- 
dress to an expiuva’ion of the origin and pur- 
pore of be Passive Xe-istunce wovemenut, and 
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told of his experience with an American re- 
porter, to whom he had endeavored to describe 
the situation over the Education Biil in Eng- 
land, saying that the expense of the schools 
was largely to be borne by the general public, 
while a small Church of England minority 
controlled the instruction. “Tut,” exclaimed 
the reporter, “we wouldn’t stand that over 
here!” “Tut,” replied Mr. Camp~ell- quics as 
a fiash, “and we're not going to stand it over 
there!"’ This utterance, as wel! as the deciara- 
tion that the Free Churchmen of England’ 
would submit to the spoiling of their goods 
rather than pay the “ rates,” was received with 
much applause vy the audienre. 

Toward the close of his remarks, which were: 
delivered quietly, yet logically and impressive- 
lv, Mr. Campbell referred to the spiritual bhun- 
ger that is manifesiing itself now in Kr gland, 
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where, for example, 3,000 persons will come 
together in the City Temp'e on a week day at 

noon, many going without their dinner, to hear 
the simple Gospel preachei. He pointed out 

that the same old Gospel must still be 
preached, with a certain adaptation to the 
mental mood of the day, and not to the mood 

of ten or twenty years ago, and stated em phat- 
ically that the older set among the younger 
men, such as Mr. Jowett. Sylvester Horne, and 

others, as well as men like Ur. Horton, were: 
holding their own while admirably adjusting, 
without loss of its essential content, the old 

message to the new audience, 


In Boston 


Mr. Campbell’s appearance on several occa- 
sions in Boston in churches and on the plat- 
form has drawn immense audiences who have 
listened to him with deep aad inspiring inter- 
est. Sunday morning he preached at Dr. Reuen 
Thomas’ church, Brookline, and at Tremont 
Templein the evening. His sermon at Brook- 
line was from the text, ‘ Abide with me,” and 
in simple but very earnest and soulful speech 
he plead for conscious union with Christ as the 
believer’s privilege and right. At Tremont 
Temple many stood during the entire service, 
his subject being the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, especially the words: “Pat the best robe 
on bim.” His sermon at Brookline was only 
twenty-seven minutes loug, and in the Temple 
a little over thirty minutes. He is a remarkable 
preacher, and we advise our readers, who have 
the opportanity to hear him, not to missit. In 
our issue of June 8, we presented Mr. Oam pbell’s- 
portrait on the cover, accompanied by « spe- 
cially interesting study of him by Rev. Dr. Her- 
bert Weich. He is only thirty-six years of age, 
though he looxs older. Mr. W.T. Stead describes 
him well as “ a gray-haired boy, with magnetic 
eyes and a soul of fire.” There dwelisin him the 
conscious presence of Jesus Christ, as in Paul 
when be said: * [ live, not I, but Cbrist liveth 
in me.” He creates an aitmosphere in which 
the Divine Presence i« felt, dissipating doubt 
and inspiring vope. Not for many a day have 
we beari the Gspel of Jesus Corist preached 
witu such couvinclug p wer. 
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JOHN |'WESLEY AS. ONE OF 
* THE PROPHETS 


EPWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Address delivered at Wesley Bicentennial celebration 
in People’s Temple, Boston, June 29. 


HE glad tidings — the Gospel — have 
been from the first extended in two 
eontrasted ways: 

Millions on millions of men and women 
have caught the blessed Spirit by conta- 
gion. The boy on his mother’s knee has 
caught the heavenly life trom her. It is 
not simply that she taught him the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer, or that he learned 
trom her to repeat the Beatitudes. It is 
that she had seen the Vision — and he knew 
that she had seen it, and he opened his eyes 
and he saw it; or she had heard the whis- 
per of the Holy Spirit—and he knew she 
had heard it ; he opened his ears to hear, 
and lo! he, too, heard the whisper of the 
present Father. The father, the mother, 
and the child! The child drinks in the di- 
vine lite from father and mother; and lo! 
as years go on, the boy is a father, the girl 
is a mother, and then in another generation 
another child lives in the divime life as it 
passes from them to him. The good God 
employs this Christian nurture a8 one of 
the agencies by which His = shall 
certainly come. se 

The other agency — revealed MSS in all 
history, seems very different. Century 
a(ter century God sends one andj another 
prophet into the world who speaks the 
Word so as to compel the to hear — 
hundreds of thousands. As I am sure I 
have seen the sun, the moment when he 
rises above the far-off horizon, I am sure 
that these men have seen God,and they 
compel me to believe. We are right in call- 
ing them prophets — by a peculiar and 
separate name. There are other ministers, 
as Paul says so wisely : There are teachers, 
there are those that work miracles, there 
are those who feed the hungry and give 
drink to the thirsty ; and beside there are 
the prophets. They have seen, and when 
they tell us all that they have seen, we ail 
bow in reverence, and believe. They have 
heard, and we know that what they say is 
so. They walked humbly with their God. 
They sought no mean companion, no other 
way. And we see, we hear, we revere, and 
we follow. 

Ot those who in their separate homes, in 
iheir daily obedience, were children, neigh- 
bors, companions to the lile of God, the 
godly life, there are, year after year, as I 
have said, millions on millions. But ot 
these “‘ prophets ” there are very few. The 
good God does not seem to need many. 
Centuries pass, as He orders history, in 
which there are none. So we call them 
Dark Ages. Then comes some John in the 
Desert — and the world is wakened ; some 
Wesley in the Church of England — there 
is a revival ot religion. 

For our English races, since there were 
English races, I count three or tour such 
ptophets ; for the world of Europe I count 
perhaps thirteen werthy of our gratitude 
today. I mean the gratitude of all man- 
kind, St. Paul and St. John are two; 
Augustine ot Hippo is three; Dante and 
Francis of Assisi are two more; Thomas & 
Kempis and Jacob Béhme, two more; and, 
coming across to England, Wiclif, John 
Milton, George Fox, and John Wesley. 
Since Wesley we have had Swedenborg 
and Emerson. Here are men who had 
seen the Vision. This can be said of mil- 
lions ; but these men compelled other men 
to look, to listen, and to obey. When you 
come to speak of millions who follow, of 
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such leaders there are very few. It is 
almost of course that their biographers 
are incompetent. There has never been 
any good picture of the sun in the heavens, 
but none the less is sunlight worth study, 
and sun-heat. And no study repays us 80 
well as the study of such men, of what we 
know ot their lives, of what we can hear of 
their speech. We do well that we have 
John Wesley to speak to us today. We 
shall do well if we ean renew the sway ot 
his godly lite. 

All that early struggle of his at Oxford 
is terribly pathetic, It is the repetition of 
the visit of the boy Jesus to the Temple. 
Here are these priests, appointed to take 
the oversight of religion. Here is a boy 
who wants to see God, and the priests do 
not help him. They do not much want to 
help him. Indeed, he is a little in the way, 
as boys are apt to be.. And the little scene 
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ot Oxtord is the larger scene for all Eng- 
land — for all the English Church machine 
of those days. They have imprisoned Fox 
and the Quakers, just as Herod imprisoned 
John the Baptist. They have turned the 
Nonconformist out of doors; they have se- 
cured decorum, and dignity, and the rever- 
ence due to antiquity. Yet — yet — yet — 
but is decorum, and dignity, and rever- 
ence the whole thing? ‘“ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee, nearer to Thee” — that is what [ 
am after. “To do justly, to love mercy, 
and, above all, to walk with God” — that is 
what lam aiter. This is what the prophet 
says — even when he is a boy. And heis 
not pleased when he is told to whitewash 
the sepulchres of older prophets. Let us 
remember that as we scatter laurels on 
Wesley’s tomb today. 

It is not till he is well rid of Oxtord that 
he sees the light. Yes. It is well to re- 
member that. A man has to get out of the 
harbor before he sees the ocean. Paul 
must see Rome if he is to break the chains 
of the Jewish Church. Xavier must see 
Japan it he is to awaken the Vatican. 


Wellington must serve in India it he is to 
beat Napoleon. And it Wesley is to awak- 
ev the church, he must come to America. 
We have a right to be proud that it was be- 
cause he came to Georgia with the Mo. 
ravians that he heard the word and saw 
the Vision. 

May I say,in passing, that I wish some 
ot your English triends would answer for 
us this question: Why did the English 
Parliament, which governs the English 
Church, enact the Morayian Church into 
an apostolic church? And then why did 
they not admit their own Methodist Church 
into the same favor? 

Count Zinzendort, and the Moravians, 
and the open ocean, and America, and the 
Holy Spirit, made the Wesley whom we 
know. He saw the Vision, and he re- 
turned to England and made the rest see 
it. He struck the rock, and the waters 
flowed. He drew the 
curtain, and the light 
shone in. He tore away 
the verements, and the 
poor Church of Eng- 
land itself took up its 
bed and walked. The 
Established Church of 
Engiand today owes as 
much to that magnifi- 
cent resurrection of the 
eighteenth century as 
do the Christians ot 
America — as do the 
pupils of your mission- 
aries in all the world. 


“TI know salvation’s free, 
It's free for you and me.” 


Wesley tound that 
out, as he sang psalms 
in the cabin with those 
poor exiled Moravians. 
He learned that as he 
looked out on the iufi- 
nite ocean of God. He 
learned that trom coal- 
heavers and hedgers 
and ditchers. He 
learned that God is our 
Father — the Father ot 
all of us — and that all 
of us may come to Him 
jor His kiss and His 
senile, and that He will 
come to all — to you in 
your coal-pit, as to his 
grace yonder on his 
throne. Wesley learned 
this, in such fashion 
that he could teach it. And it is be- 
cause he lifts one curtain more and reveals 
the Father to all His children, and brings 
all the children into the Father’s arms, that 
he works the miracles. 


“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee!” 





— Pray and do as much as you can, and 
do not attempt to do more, or you will soon 
do nothing. — Wesley. 


— Wherever the work of the Lord is to be 
carried on, that is my place tor today. And 
we live only for today. It is not our part 
to take thought tor tomorrow, — Wesley. 


— We must build with one hand while we 
fight with the other. And this is the great 
work, not only to bring souls to believe in 
Christ, but to build them up in the most 
holy faith. — Wesley. 


— Let common sense restrain you, if 
neither religion nor gratitude can. ‘ Be- 
ware of the wrath of a patient man.’ 
Wesley. 
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WESLEY — THE 
WITH A MESSAGE 


REV. FRANCIS E£. CLARK, Db. D, 


JOHN MAN 


Address given in Boston at the Wesley Bicentennial, 
June 29, in People’s Temple, 


CHARACTER so0 many-sided as 

Wesley’s, and an active career so 
long, cannot be summed up in a sentence, 
or the secret of his power discerned at a 
glance, but it is a most fascinating study. 
What is the secret of his marveluus power, 
of his untiring energy, of his uncoaquer- 
able persistence, of his mighty achieve. 
ments? Many answers would doubtless 
be given by many munds, and all would be 
partially true. Looking at the matter from 
the physical side, the physician would say 
that Wesley’s superb physical vitality had 
much to do with his extraordinary success. 
Wesley himself in his Journal frequently, 
as his lengthening birthdays recur, alludes 
to this, ascribing his ability to endure such 
enormous labors to: “ First, his continual 
exercise and change ot air, traveling above 
four thousand miles a year; second, con- 
stant rising at four; third, the ability, if 
ever I want, to sleep iinmediately ; fourth, 
the never losing a night’s sleep in my life.” 
No wonder that a tireless man who began 
his day at four in the morning, and preach- 
ed an average of five hundred sermons in 
a year, and with all that lived fourscore 
years and ten, should accomplish more 
than most men whose physical limitations 
would make a tithe of that labor impos- 
sible. 

But he had a tireless mind as well asa 
tireless body. He read as he rode, and rode 
as he read. His study was in the saddle, 
and his library in the saddle-bags. His 
parish was all Britain, and his diocese the 
world. He visited every part of his parish 
as the modern minister calls upon the peo- 
ple in his mile-square field of labor. He 
had more than his share of carking care. 
He was involved in lawsuits. Hisd 
tic felicity left much to be desired. 
cutions innumerable, hardships almost 
unbearable, beset his pathway well nigh 
every day ot his life, byt he maintained his 
calm serenity unrufiled by the surface 
breezes of trouble and apparent disaster. 
He himself marvels at his own abundant 
labors, as well he might, and ascribes his 
ability to perform them to his evenness of 
temper. “I feel and grieve; but by the 
grace of God,” he says, “ 1 fret at nothing.” 
John Wesley was evidently the first, as he 
is the most distinguished, member of the 
* Don’t Worry Club.” 

His dry wit is constantly cropping out in 
most unexpected places, showing that he 
had that most essential equipment, the 
sense of humor, to help him bear the 1lls of 
lite—a constant witness to his healthy- 
mindedness. In his earlier and callow 
days, to be sure, he made and recorded a 
resolution: ‘To labor after continual 
seriousness, not willingly to indulge my- 
self in any laughter; no, not for a 
moment.” But 1am in very great doubt it 
he held to that resolution in his wiser 
years, for, as he communes with his 
Journal, we can detect, if not a laugh in his 
voice, at least a merry twinkle in his eye. 
As, tor’instance, when he describes how a 
“lewd fellow of the baser sort” filled his 
pockets with rotten eggs wherewith to pelt 
the Methodists at their service, whereupon 
one of the taithful, knowing that they were 
there, “ clapped his hands on each side and 
mashed them all at once.” “In an in- 
stant,” adds Wesley, * he was perfume all 
Over; though it wae not so sweet as 
balsam,” 

I think, too, I detect at least a circumflex 
cadence when he tells his silent friend, the 
Journal, how, in one of the innumerable 
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mobs excited by bis preaching when, one 
after another, his enemies came at him 
with clubs and stones, they were dispoxed 
ot one by one. The first two were easily 
handled, but the third came on with great- 
er fury; “ but he was encountered by a 
butcher of the town (not a Methodist) who 
used him as he would an ox, bestowing 
one ot his hearty blows upon his head. 
This cooled his courage, especially as more 
took his part. So I quietly finished my 
discourse,” he adds. We can almost see a 
smile light up his expressive features when 
he records that at St. Ives: *‘ No Methodist 
had preached in this town; so I thought it 
high time to begin; and about one I 
preached to a very well-dressed and yet 
well-behaved congregation.” This reminds 
us of cne of our humorists who confesses 
that he was born of “rich but honest 
parents.” 

John Wesley’s mind was not only 
healthy and well- poised, but his intellec- 
tual sympathies took a wide range. He 
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oncé experimented with a flute on a cage 
full of lions to see it music would soothe 
their savage breasts, with no very satistac- 
tory results, it must be contessed. He 
discourses on the difference between black 
and green tea with much vivacity. He 
is interested in the solund-geese, about 
which he records the remarkable fact in 
natural history that “they lay but one 
egg, which they do not sit upon at all, but 
keep it under one foot until it is hatched.” 

But Wesley not only possessed wonder- 
ful physical vigor and mental alertness, 
but magnificent will power, and to this 
some would ascribe his marvelous power 
with men. Nothing dashed his enthusi- 
asm, nothing daunted his courage. jHe 
never showed the white feather. Men love 
a hero wherever they find him, and Wesley 
was to the common people the visible in- 
carnation of heroism. He went through 
fire and flood. He penetrated the collieries 
ot Yorkshire and the tin mines ot Cornwall, 
No men were too rough, too savage, too 
virulent in their hatred for him to tace. 
Ov2r and over again he was wounded with 
stones, covered with mud, thrown down 
trom his improvised pulpit, and several 
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times bruised almost to death. His cata- 
logue of tribulations was far longer than 
St. Paul’s, had he enumerated them. Yet 
he was never daunted. Whether men 
would hear or whether they would for- 
bear, whether they bore him triumphantly 
on their shoulders or covered him with 
filthy ordure, or drowned his voice with 
cat-calls, in praise and reproach, in evil re- 
port and good report, for more than sixty 
years he had the same message — Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. Here, aiter all, 
we find the secret of his power with the 
people — he was a man with a message — a 
great message,a message which he tre- 
mendously believed. All other explana- 
tions are feeble and inadequate. In every 
unregenerate man he saw a sick soul, a 
soul for which he had the only and the 
sovereign remedy. This consciousness 
caused him to face fire and flood and fierce 
joes and the hostile hierarchy of the 
church. If he could not preach in the 
church he would preach in the churchyard. 
It men listened, he would 
preach; it they would 
not listen, he would still 
preach. If they pelted 
him with stones, he re- 
torted, not with stones, 
but with the Gospel mes- 
sage. 

No opposition, no flat- 
tery, no weariness, no in- 
tellestual curiosity about 
geese or tea or lions, or 
the thousand and one 
things that occupied his 
fertile mind, kept him 
from delivering his mes- 
sage. No domestic felic- 
ity or infelicity interfered 
with his supreme, all- 
compelling lite-work. 
When his wife left him 
he simply records in 
Latin: “I did not desert 
her; I did not send her 
away; I will not recall 
her,”’ and then he went on 
preaching. 

And what did he 
preach? He had many 
texts, but only one mes- 
sage — the only message 
that can move the world 
and throw an undying 
spell on the hearts of men, 
the old, old message: 
“The blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth 
vs from all sin.” Here 
are some of his favorite texts from 
which he often preached: “ Jesus Christ 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion.” ‘“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters.” “ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ende of the earth.” “* What 
must I do to be saved?” “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
In his old age he confided. to his Journal : 
“Forty years ago I knew and preached 
every Christian doctrine which I preach 
now.”’ 

Ah! here was the secret of Wesley’s 
power. He was a man with a message, a 
man not of one book, but of one message, 
and that the greatest message in the world. 
He had felt the power of it in his own heart. 
He knew it was the only one that every 
soul wanted. 

This is what the world needs today — not 
more ethics, not more philanthropies, but 
more personal religion ; more of the expe- 
rience which in the Holy Club at Oxford 
Wesley obtained, more of the individual 
communion with God, the possibility of 
which he learned from Peter Bodhler, 
and which ever after burned as a fire in 
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his bones so that he could but speak. 

This is the message that has made Meth- 
odism in a)] its branches a mighty compel- 
ling force and has sent it around the world 
with ever increasing sway. When Hugh 
Price Hughes, that fiery Wesley of modern 
times, was asked tor his tavorice quotation 
for an English magazine, he wrote: “ Thou, 
O Christ, art all I want.” This, too, was 
the key-note of Wesley’s life and the secret 
ot his power. He had Christ, and Christ 
was enough, and to tell of Christ and His 
saving love was task enough tor his nearly 
tourscore years and ten. 





JOHN WESLEY AS AN EVAN- 
GELIST 


REV. A. C. DIXON, D. D. 


Address given at the Wesley Bicentennial meeting 
‘in People’s Temple, Boston, June 29, 


VANGELIZATION is to Christianity 
what the alphabet is to literature 
anu the multiplication table is to mathe- 
matics. Shakespeare never got beyond the 
alphabet, nor Sir Isaac Newton beyond the 
muluplication table. Building a church 
without evangelization is like writing 
Hamlet without the alphabet or the Prin- 
cipia without the multiplication table. 

The first command of our Lord with a 
prouise was: ‘*‘ Follow Me, and I will 
iuake you to become fishers of men;” and 
His last command with a promise was: 
‘*Go ye and disciple the nations, and lo! I 
am with you alway.” In both cases the 
promise depends upon the command. 
Obedience secures success in soul-winning, 
and, it we tail to go, we cannot claim His 
presence. That word “Go” is little and 
large. Its first letter hooks on te the next 
man, and its second letter takes in the 
sweep ot its circle the whole world. Be- 
tween these first and last commands, the 
Aipha and Omega ot the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, we read: ** The Son of Man came 


tv seek and to save that which was lost.” | 


**Go ye out into the highways and hedges 
aud constrain them to come in.” “ What 
manoft you having an hundred sheep, if 
he lose one of them,doth not leave the 
uinety and nine in the wilderness, and go 


alter that which was lost, until he find it?” 


Near the close of His ministry our Lord 
seid to the disciples, “ Feed my sheep.” 
But that did no. abrogate the command to 
be fishers of men. Fishing first, and then 
teeding. The fish in the lower environ- 
ment of darkness, grub and gravel, have 
been transtormed by the process ot the 
new birth into sheep, fitted tor the higher 
environment of landscape, sun and sky. 
Ours is not the work of cultivating fish, 
that is, of training men in their natural 
lite. The babel process ot buiiding from 
beneath is still popular, but God’s method 
is the ladder letdown. ‘*‘ Except a man be 
born irom above, he cannot see the king- 
dum ot God,” It is neither form nur re- 
torm, but regeneration —the imparting of 
a new lite. 

John Wesley was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. He did not forget to teed 
the sheep, but he was pre-eminently a 
fisher of men. As with Ezekiel, ‘‘ the 
hand of the Lord was upon him,” and 
carried him out “into the midst of the 
valley which was tull of bones.’’ The 
aue thod of bis day, as too often now, was 1o 
build a nice house called a church, place in 
the pulpit a preacher, then send word to 
the bones that be will be glad tu preach to 
them it they will be kind enough to come 
and arrange themselves in front ot him. 
But bones are better satisfied with the 
valley in which they are bleaching. They 
move only under the breath of God. Wes- 
ley preterred the quiet of the church, and 
his taste was with the order ot regular 
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worship. But when the time came fr it, 
he went with Whitefield into the open air 
and preached to those who could not be 
induced to attend church. We have reuson 
to thank God that Wesley was refused his 
father’s church, that he might stand upon 
his father’s tomb and preach to the crowd 
who came to hear. It marked an epoch in 
evangelism. 

The Bible is an open-air book. It opens 
with the Garden of Eden in the open air. 
The Law was given in the open air. The 
glory of God shone through pillar of fire 
and cloud in the open air. The great reviv- 
al under Ezra began and continued in the 
open air. The song of the angels was in the 
open air. The sermons and miracles of 
Christ, for the most part, were in the open 
air ; the Transfiguration in the open air; 
the Crucifixion and the Ascension in the 
open air; and the second coming in glory 
will be in the open air. 

If water stands, it will stagnate. The 
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Pastor of Ruggles St. Baptist Church, Boston. 


church which is only evangelical will soon 
cease to be evangel cal. Living water is run- 
ing water. A merely evangelical church is 
a reservoir ot water without a pipe. If 
you will go to it, climb the bank, and dip 
in your own cup, you will geta drink. An 
evangelistic church is a reservoir of water 
with a pipe to every home in the vom.au- 
nity and to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
An unevangelival church is a reservoir tro 

zen hard. In the atmosphere ot evclesias- 
ticism and ritualistic observance tne water 
of life seem: to treeze and does not flow 
out tor the salvation of the people. 

John Wesley succeeded as an evangelist 
because he was a man with a mission and a 
message. His mission was to preach by 
tongue and pen. Tne organizing faculty 
tor which he became tamous developed as 
the result of his preaching. The apostolic 
method of propagating the (ospel was two- 
told —by the living voice and the written 
page. Christ called taen to preach, and the 
Holy Spirit moved them to write. The 
preachers were the writers. The pen must 
not displace the tongue, nor the tongue be 
divorced trom the pen. 

For more than torty years John Wesley 
averaged three sermons a day. If he had 
confined bimself to two sermons on Sunday 
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ani a talk in the middle of the week, 
Methodis u doubtless would not have been 
heard trum. The Methodist Church has 
covered the world because the average 
Methodist preacher caught the spirit of his 
leader aud delights to preach six days iy, 
the week. 

The message of Wesley was five-fold : 
l. It was a message of revealed truth. 
Wesley believed the Bible to be the Word 
ot God, Jesus Christ therein revealed — the 
Divine Son of God, truly God and truly 
man. He believed that “all Scripture is 
God-breathed, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, tor reproof, tor correction, for instruc. 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, thoroughly turnished 
unto every good work.” He used the sword 
ot ** the Spirit, which is the Word of God,” 
and did not waste his time pouring upon it 
the acids of criticism. He spoke with the 
authority of an ambassador sent by the 
King of heaven. One sentence from the 
Bible weighed more with him 
than all the opinions of men. 


2. It was a message of guilt. 
Wesley accepted the Biblical 
statement that ‘All have 
sinned ;”’ and sin was to him 
what the Scriptures make it 
— not embryonic goodness, 
but inward depravity, dis- 
ease of soul, and _ treason 
against God. His sermon on 
original sin leaves no doubt 
on this point. Sinai, with its 
thunders of wrath, was as 
real to him as Calvary with 
its whisperings ot love. He 
believed that the sharp needle 
of the Law must pierce the 
soul before it will receive the 
silken thread of the Gospel. 
And sin unrepented of and 
untorgiven, to John Wesley 
meant hell, here and here- 
aiter. He preached on the 
text, ‘‘ The worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that is not 
quenched.”’ His vision of a 
bottomless hel) and a topless 
heaven, one the result of sin, 
and the other of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, gave 
him a blood earnestness that 
carried conviction. ‘‘ Know- 
ing the terror of the Lord,’’ he 
persuaded men. 


8. It was a message ot love. 
The doom ot the sinner gave 
new meaning to the redemption on Cal- 
vary. It meaut salvation trom some- 
thing to something. Jesus on the Cross 
was the expression of God’s love. 
God did not love because Jesus died, but 
Jesus died because God loved. The pur- 
pose of that death was to atone for sin and 
muke it possible for God to be “* just aad 
the justifier ot him that believeth.” The 
love of God, to John Wesley, was nota soit 
sentimentalism that condones the violation 
of law and sits still in weakness while 
traitors destroy government; but was a love 
that recognized the demands ot justice and 
was willing to sacrifice itselt that those de- 
mands might be met. The ** Lamb ot God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world,” was 
the centre otf Wesley’s theology, as he is the 
song of heaven. He believed in reconcilia- 
tion only through the death ot Christ. His 
was the *“‘one name given under heaven 
whereby men must be saved.” 

4. It was a message of Aope. The Jesus 
whom he preached was able to save to the 
utter ost. There were none so wicked 
that He could not forgive and cieanse, if 
they would only repent and believe. His 
was « salvation of universal provision. 
Christ was the Saviour ot all men, but es- 
pecially of them that believe. He magni- 
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fied the * whosoever” of the promise, and 
offered the giace ot God to every human 
being. 

5. It was a message of power. To John 
Wesley the Holy Spirit was Immanuel, 
‘*God with us,” and he believed in mira- 
cle», because miracle is simply God at 
work in His world. In ages past God or- 
dained certain servants which we call nat- 
ural laws, and they are very obedient. 
There is a continuity of law which we may 
sal+ly trust; but to Jobn Wesley God was 
not the servant of His servants, or the sub- 
ject ot His subjects. He could work direct- 
ly upon the hearts of men, and every 
conversion, thereiore, was to Wesley a 
miracle of grace. The Gospel was the 
power of God unto salvation. The human 
wili was free, and man could chooseor re- 
ject, but salvation was of the Lord. He did 
pet believe that any man on earth could 
save himself. And, as was to be expected, 
John Wesley believed in the power of God 
to give victory over sin. There was no 
necessity of living in conscious sin. 
Though the evil nature may not be eradi- 
cated, itcan be conyuered and controlled. 
It was the glory of Wesley’s gospel that the 
Christ who died and rose from the dead, 
through his Holy Spirit, enables His peo- 
ple to live holy lives. 

John Wesley was, therefore, a great evan- 
gelist, because he was more than an evan- 
gelist. Never forgetting the primary work 
ot winning souls to Christ, he applied the 
Gospel to every phase of human lite. His 
was a gospel up to date in its adaptation 
and application to the manitold needs of 
the individual and of society. 





WESLEYANIZING THE WORLD 
BISHOP CHARLES H. FOWLER. 


Address delivered at the Wesley Bicentennial celebra- 


tion in People’s Temple, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 
June 29, 


T takes a big stamp, to impress! the 
world. Most men do well to impress 
their own tamilies. Few men leave their 
image and superscription upon their own 
nation. It is only once in five or ten centu- 
ries that a man comes our way big enough 
to make a bend in the stream of human his- 
tory. Tolook back over the bulge of two 
centuries and see a man so filling the field 
of vision that thoughttul men soberly dis- 
cuss the question of his being a recognized 
torce in shaping the character of the hu- 
man race, is to settle the questions of his 
phenomenal greatness. He must be tall 
enough to be an epoch-maker. We may 
well be content to admire and imitate and 
run aiter him and wait for our obscure 
graves. Such a character calls us together 
at this time. 

Rightly to measure the spaces between 
the fixed stars, we must take the wide orbit 
of the sun as our metre, our unit. Rightly 
to measure John Wesley, we must take 
some of the great characters that Time has 
only dug about, and the dust of oblivion 
has only tructified, as our standards and 
units of measure. The multitude of diffi- 
culties and antagonisms that hedged his 
way were only the scaffolding used in 
building his character. Where now is the 
scaffoluing used in building the Parthe- 
non? Gone and torgotten twenty-three 
centuries ago. But there stands that mar- 
ble temple on the summit of the Acropolis, 
a thing ot beauty, as wonderful as when it 
came from the brain of Ictinus. Where is 
the scaffolding used in piling the Pyra- 
mids? Gone forty centuries ago. But 
there tower the Pyramids over the sands of 
Egypt as grim and grand as when they re- 
ceived the first royal wummy. The scat- 
tolding is nothing. So the creatures and 
things that assailed and waltreated Jubu 
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Wesley are nothing. They are gone and 
torgotten. They only give us perspective. 
Where now is the guard that gambled at 
the foot of the Cross? Gone. No historian 
has rescued a single name or uncovered a 
single tootprint of their journey back to 
Gaul. The priests and their order, the mil- 
itary officers and the great empire back of 
them, all gone, taded trom the memories ot 
men, except as they lie like stained and de- 
caying tatters about the site of that Cross. 
But the Victim on that cross rises into the 
love and admiration of men every where and 
torever. So the mobs in Cornwall and the 
clergymen at Epworth and elsewhere that 
assaulted John Wesley have vanished, re- 
membered only in their offences. But this 
apostle of righteousness has seized that 
seventeenth century, leaving fragments of 
it for others, and now men are studying the 
fact that the world is being Wesleyanized. 
There are 


Three Great Figures in History 


with whom Wesley may be compared in 
the structure ot his mind and the sweep ot 
his work. They are, taking the one nearest 
to us in time: 

1. Napoleon Bonaparte, the man of des- 
tiny. Napoleon was a colossal figure sent 
into the world on an errand, as Carlyle 
says, “to teach the world that the tools be- 
long to them that can use them.”’ Warrior, 
statesman, orgapizer, he reconstructed the 
map of Europe as if it were painted on his 
private blocks, for his personal amuse- 
ment. Hostile armies melted in his breath 
like the host of Sennacherib before the 
Angel of Death. Thrones toppled at his 
touch and kings trailed in the train of his 
triumph. Himself a despot, he crushed 
despotism, and gave to Europe constitu- 
tional government. But inspired only by 
selfish ambition, the star of his empire 
sank in a sea of blood, and he lived to see 
the utter failure of all his personal plans. 
Wesley had his generalship and statesman- 
ship, and had he been armed with a sword 
instead of the New Testament, he could 
have built a temporal empire instead of a 
spiritual kingdom. 

2. Ignatius Loyola, the wounded soldier 
ot Pampaluna, the tounder of the Order of 
Jesus, the Society of the Jesuits. This 
man, commencing with only the elements 
ot knowledge, at the age of thirty three 
rose to the control of the educational forces 
ot the Roman Charch. The society he cre- 
ated and inspired, known as the Jesuits, is 
entrusted by Rome with the task of pro- 
ducing her best tools tor her most critical 
work. They give discipline to the Roman 
Catholic institutions ot learning, and they 
swarm in the courts of kings and in the 
lobbies of republics. The spirit of their 
tounder seldom tails them. Starting two 
centuries later, John Wesley, the student of 
Oxtord, is pursuing this worldly force with 
a spiritual force scarcely less organized and 
quite as well fitted to the spirit and re- 
quirements of the age. In heroism, ia 
selt-sacrifice, in discipline, in-high quali- 
ities tor commanding, in abilities tor wide 
organization, in creative resources tor 
emergencies, Wesley can well confront 
Loyola in the arena of the world before the 
eyes of these and coming centuries. These 
are the chiets of Armageddon whose torces 
shall settle the battle of the Apocalypse. 

3. Another stalwart figure towers yonder 
in New Testament times, that tent maker 
ot Tarsus, no mean city. This brown- 
haired, hook-nosed Jew, Saul, was spe- 
cially trained for a geat work. On tbe 
wharves ot Cydnas he encountered the 
traders of many lands. At home ina He. 
brew tamily of the Dispersion he talked 
with his father in the language of Abraham 
and Mouse; at schvuol he roiled the rich lan- 
guage of Homer and Dewosthenes. In the 
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streets of Tarsus he saw the insignia of Ro- 
man power. These three great languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, united to make 
Paul the detender of Jesus on whose cross 
they would be again united. Languages 
were his alphabets. Civilizations were his 
text-books. Cities were his tutors. Races 
were his companions. Continents were his 
opportunities. The God of Abraham was 
his power. The cross ot Jesus was his in- 
spiration. This man Paul, divinely com- 
missioned, widened Judaism trom being the 
religious cult of a subjugated province into 
the religion for all races and tor all ages. 
Wesley may properly be mentioned with 
Paulin heroism, in consecration, in wide 
itinerating, in scholarship, in authorship, 
and in holy zeal. 

Wesley surpassed Napoleon in general- 
ship; for he never found his Waterloo or 
his St. Helena. He surpassed Loyola in 
organizing power; for he never needed the 
backing of the state or the army. He 
approaches St. Paul in scholarship; for he 
created his institutions amid the intellec- 
tual activities of the eighteenth century, 
and perpetuated them with a challenge to 
all comers. These men, taken in the order 
of their greatness, Paul, Wesley, Loyola, 
Bonaparte, stand four giants holding up 
the tour corners of the world. 

Wesley came of Puritan ancestry, that 
blood that gave England her greatest ruler 
and her cleanest age. That was a stout 
moral stock that put conscience above 
everything else. They were slaves of 
duty, which made them God’s treemen. 
His blood sagged into high churchism in 
his tather and mother, but back of them 
were the men who were not afraid of stakes 
and tagots. 

A necessary call to greatness is a divine 
call to be born of a great mother. Few men 
ever reach greatness without this divine 
call, Julius Cesar, the Gracchi, Washing- 
ton, Bonaparte, Bacon, Lincoln and 
McKinley, were born of queenly mothers. 
Susanua Wesley was easily peer of any in 
the noble group. She was one of the most 
accomplished ladies of her time. Adam 
Clarke says he never saw her equal. Wes- 
ley started well. 

He started in the right place — a parson- 
age. It is good soil that can grow such 
stalks as Lord Nelson, Henry Clay, Lord 
Teunyson and Thackeray, Macaulay and 
Froude and Lowell and Goldsmith. Re- 
member that Spurgeon and Beecher, Jona- 
than Edwards and James Martineau, enrich 
the cradle roll of the parsonage. A great 
host ot laymen sprang trom the same nest. 
One-seventh of our Twentieth Century 
Thank-offerings came from « tew babes 
in the parsonage. John Wesley had this 
royal start. 

It was in his blood to command. His 
relative, the Duke ot Wellington, carried 
no more authority in his soul than did he. 
It is eacy to obey suca men as Cwsar and 
Cromwell and Grant. That made the itin- 
erancy easy and Methodism possible. 
Lord Macaulay said of Wesley: “ He was 
a man whose eloquence and logical exact- 
ness might have rendered him eminent in 
literature; whose genius tor government 
was not interior to that ot Richelieu; and 
who devoted all his powers, in defiance ot 
obloguy and derision, to what he sincerely 
considered the highest good of his spe- 
cies.”’ 

Oxford was his natural aome. Her 
classic halls, her libraries, her traditions, 
her memories, her atimosphere, fitted him 
as the water fits a fish. He rested, he 
sported, he throve, he grew in it. I went 
into his old reom in Oxford. There was 
his old chair and desk and the walis and 
the windows as they were in his time. I 
almost telt his presence. It seemed to ae 
that be wtst ve somewhere about, possi. 
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bly out lecturing in his place. His schol- 
arship was so deep and rich that he 
embodied the University. He must be 
campaigning somewhere, I thought, if he 
does not come home here to the University. 

In his day Latin and Greek were mas- 
tered. Students handled them like 
English. Hebrew was a part of his work. 
Modern languages easily yielded their 
treasures tohim. He knew the mathemat- 
ics and logic and philosophy ot the Uni- 
versity. Science was pursued by him to 
the limit of the University’s ability to 
furnish. He specialized in electricity. He 
was at home in the whole range of litera- 
ture, reading the classics profane and 
sacred and ecclesiastical in their original 
tongues. History, biography and poetry 
were attractive to him. He prepared a 
Christian library of fifty:'volumes, selecting 
with great care the best parts of the best 
authors. He was voluminous in his au- 
thorship. He prepared and published a 
grammar in five languages, also four vol- 
umes of church history and an English dic- 
tionary. He wrote 233 and edited 100 more. 

His vast stores of knowledge were avail- 
able for discussions, exhortations and ser- 
mons. His sermons are of a high order, 
solid, compact, orderly, Scriptural, lu- 
minous. His Journal is pronounced among 
the best ever published. He stands in the 
first rank as a scholar and writer. He was 
the first actual university extension the 
world had ever seen. He gave the results 
ot his studying and wide reading to the 
common people with a most prodigal hand. 
He inspired a desire tor knowledge 
throughout ail his societies. Asa scholar, 
as an author, as a preacher and inspirer of 
men, he must always hold a high rank. 
Methodism must forever be gratetul tor his 
work and his scholarship, and for the work 
and scholarship of Adam Clarke, tor the 
reception of whose most learned work 
Wesley prepared the way. Theodore 
Parker said: ‘** Methodism has produced 
the greatest scholar and the greatesi organ- 
izer ot the last thousand years.” We have 
a divine right to be proud of Wesley. I 
have heard of some Methodist fledglings 
in our pulpits who teign contempt tor Wes- 
ley and Clarke. I venture they never 
heard of many of the old manuscripts 
which Clarke studied and compared letter 
by letter trom end to end in his patient 
work. When [ hear them lisping and see 
them drooling, I would like to send them 
back to Susanna Wesley for training. She 
would teach them better manners and 
more wisdom or exhaust them in the at- 
tem pt. 

Wesley’s great work was the 


Liberation of Spiritual Forces among Men 


His massive intellectual powers, his acu- 
men, his logic, his scholarship, his wide 
knowledge — all these were only by- 
products. The purpose for which his plant 
was put up and run was the production of 
spiritual results in the transformation of 
individuals and in the purification and ele- 
vation of society. Methodism was born in 
Aldersgate St., London, May 24, 1738, 
when its tounder “felt his heart strangely 
warmed, felt that he did trust in Christ 
alone tor salvation,” and had “an assur- 
ance given him that Christ had taken away 
his sin and saved him trom the law of sin 
and death.” “He then knew that some- 
thing had happened.” 

In January, 1885, I was walking through 
Aldersgate St., London, with an old man, 
George James Stephenson. He was my 
London correspondent when I edited the 
New York Advocate. He was Adam 
Clarke’s literary executor. He knew 
more about early Methodist localities than 
any other man then living. He stopped 
and said: * When I was a boy there wasa 
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house where this cross street is now; when 
the street was cut through, the house was 
taken down. In the upper room of that 
house was held the meeting in which John 
Wesley was converted. That is where he 
felt his heart strangely warmed.” I said: 
“This is the birthplace of Methodism.” I 
took off my hat. 

Before this Wesley had been very high 
church, and an extreme stickler tor the 
order of the church. On March 31, 1738, in 
Bristol, a little time before his conversion, 
Mr. Whitefield showed him how to preach 
in the fields. He says: “T could hardly 
reconcile myself to this strange way of 
preaching, having heen all my life, till 
very lately, so strenuous of every point 
relating to decency and order that I should 
have thought the saving of souls almost a 
sin if it had not been done in a church”’ 
(Journal), 47). In a most earnest way he 
was seeking God through all the services 
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cell” of Methodism. The church way 
quickened into conscious life, spiritual lite, 
Itis the common experience of converted 
people that they feel that they are sinners, 
Then they feel that their sins are forgiven. 
It is a life of peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. It matures into love and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. This was 
proot to the individual deeper than his 
logic, deeper than his reasoning, bubbling 
up out of the very depths of his conscious. 
ness, saying itself within him, “ Abba, 
Father.”’ This is the way they know that 
something has happened. 

This enables us to understand the state- 
ment that the Word is Spirit, and is spir- 
itually discerned. The exercise of saving 
faith is in the spiritual and voluntary na- 
ture. This furnishes the foundation for 
that Scriptural doctrine taught in the New 
Testament and taught and experienced by 
Methodists, known as the witness of the 
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of the church, but all the time failing to 
find peace and comfort. He said, after his 
return trom America: ‘* One thing have T 
learnt in the ends of the earth, that I who 
went to America to convert the Indians 
was never converted myself.” Later he 
described his way of living in those strug- 
gling days “as a refined way of trusting to 
his own works and his own righteous- 
ness ;” that “he dragged on heavily, find- 
ing no help or comfort therein.” He 
learned on tne sea that the Moravians hed 
some religious experience that ** removed 
the fear of death.”” By the help of Peter 
Béhler he was led to the truth, and held 
that “‘when we renounce everything but 
faith and get into Christ, then, and not till 
then, have we any reason to believe that 
we are Christians.” Thus he struggled 
and prayed and fasted and clung to the 
church ordinances and sacraments, till at 
last he let go of everything else and rested 
down upon Jesus Christ by iaith only. 
Then he “ felt his heart strangely warmed,”’’ 
and knew by the witness of the Holy Spirit 
with his spirit that his sins were forgiven 
and that he was accepted of God. This is 
what the early Methodist called the “ germ 


Spirit. [It is that operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the believer testifying to the 
state of salvation and bringing peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Thus the believer 
knows that something has happened. 
This is the purpose for which Methodism 
was called into being. Philosophical and 
theological teaching had so deadened the 
power of the Gospel that it had no fair op- 
portunity to manifest its power. The 
world was submerged in doubt. Chris- 
tianity was dismissed as a worn-out cult. 

Butler made his great defense from 
* Analogy,” which still stands as a monu- 
ment of reasoning. Men read it, and still 
scoffed Christianity out of polite society. 
There was no response. John Wesley, 
with his heart “strangely warmed,” and 
knowing that his sins were torgiven, 
preached the revived doctrine. He told the 
good news. Men heard and believed and 
rejoiced. His cobblers heard a voice say- 
ing, ‘*‘ Ye are My witness.” They declared 
the good news, saying, ‘God for the sake 
of Jesus Christ has forgiven my sins, and 
gives me His Spirit to witness with my 
spirit that I am His child.” This testi- 
mony transformed the cobbler’s shop into 
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a cathedral] and his bench into a pulpit. 
God honored his. testimony. There was no 
avswering this evidence, It shook Eng- 
land irom sea. to sea. It put a new con- 
science into the common people. It touched 
the dead corpse of formal and merely cere- 
monial Christianity, and it stood upon its 
teet. This new life preached by Wesley 
and his eonverted lay-preachers saved 
England. They declared 


A Knowabie Religion 


—that a man might know for himself that 
his sins were forgiven. That is the work of 
Methodism. There may be many Metho- 
dists who have missed this simple way of 
taith, and come short of this testimony ; 
but they are not up to Methodiet standards 
and privileges. They are missing their 
greatest joy and power and usefulness. 

Methodism is a new life, and so is an 
experience. It has God’s testimony that 
something has happened. It is love and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. A 
preacher approaching his new appoint- 
ment asked a boy: “Do people at Mill. 
brook enjoy religion?’ The boy struck 
the central power of Methodism when he 
said: “ Them that has it does.” 

John Wesley was driven from the com- 
munion table and shut out of the churches 
as a fanatic being consumed by zeal, be- 
cause he preached this doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith only and the witness of the 
Holy Spirit. He proclaimed a knowable 
religion. . 

It was sometimes necessary to check 
zeal without knowledge, but that peril has 
long since passed. in this age when near- 
ly every street might be carpeted with 
newspapers, this age of magazines and 
high schools and colleges and universities 
and lectures, eur peril is trom the opposite 
direction. We are in no danger of too 
much emotion in religion. When the 
president of a university not distinguished 
tor religious emotion admonishes Metho- 
dism about too much emotion, I am per- 
suaded of his kindly intent, but that 
misses our present perils. And when any 
one is reported as saying that “ the state- 
ment that we must have an experience in 
order to be Christians is a religious fals- 
ism,” [am compelled to think that he is 
misrepresented. At all events, an effort to 
protect our Methodism from too much 
emotion is a work of supererogation. Itis 
no wiser than the man who spent his for- 
tune in making a steel umbrella to protect 
his head from falling meteors. It is con- 
ceivable that a man might be killed by a 
falling meteor, but our heads are in greater 
danger from other causes. It would be 
quite as wise to build coffer-dams in the 
midst of the Sahara desert to keep back 
the sea. As a church our peril is greater 
trom the loss of the strange warming of the 
heart. 

In my early ministry I constructed a doc- 
trine which I ealled the ** geology of char- 
acter.’ By it I meant thata man might by 
faithfulness and obedience and prayertiul- 
ness so round up his character that by and 
by he would come into a religious lite and 
that God would save him. I did not preach 
my doctrine of geology of character, be- 
cause I could not support it by the Scrip- 
tures, and I was not commissioned to 
preach my own speculations, but the good 
news. One day a man came into my home 
and asked me to come and hold a funeral 
service over his little girl. I said I would 
go. As he went out he said to me: “ Don’t 
waste any words on me; I have outgrown 
my superstitions. My wife has not. She 
was a Wesleyan in Canada and has not out- 
grown it. It is on her account I want the 
service.” I went, and said what I thought 
I ought to. About three weeks after that 
the cholera plague struck our city. Several 


hundred died each day. Nearly every per- 
son that took the plague died. Early in 
the time of the plague a little girl came into 
my home apd said: “ My papa has got the 
cholera and three doctors bave given him 
up and he wants you to see bim. 
Will you come?” I was in a tight 
corner. I instantly thooght, my gevlogy 
of character cannot reach him. I was 
also afraid of the cholera. But I thought 
that any minister that would not go to such 
a call ought to take the cholera and die. I 
asked, “ Who is your papa?” She said, 
“Oh, you know my papa! You buried my 
little sister three weeks ago” — at such a 
number, a little over a block away. I said, 
“TI will go.” The cold perspiration started 
over me. As I went I prayed torhelp. It 
caine to me. “ Preavsh My Gospel,” I said. 
That is it. I will give him only the Word 
of God and leave the responsibility with 
God. As I went into the house the woman 
fell down and caught me around my feet, 
saying: “* Oh, sir, you must save him!” I 
said, ae I lifted her up: “I cannot save 
him.” As I went up by the side of the bed 
the man sprang up and threw the stump of 
his arm about my neck, and said: “ Oh, 
sir, what shall I do? It is so dark and 
everything whirls so. I can’t die this way.”’ 
I laid him back on the bed, and said: “ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” He sprang up and shook 
his hand at me, saying: ** Don’t you tell 
me that. Here I am fifty years old, crys- 
tallized in sin and have only an hour or 
two tolive. You can’t make me over in an 
hour.” There was my geology ot character 
face to tace with me. I waited. Another 
spasm took him, and he cried out again: 
“ What shall I do? I can’t die this way.” 
I said, “* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” Again he said : 
** Don’t you tell me that;” and! waited. 
For nearly two hours we teetered over that 
single passage. I gave him nothing else. 
At last, tearing -he would go soon, I said : 
“ Believe and don’t you dare to tell me no. 
You will be dead inan hour. All the peo- 
ple that have gone up to God have gone by 
this way of faith.”” Then he began to moan 
and pray: “ Lord Jesus, have mercy upon 
me!” Soon he was praying with all his 
might. Then I repeated the promises to 
him. I repeated that wonderful promise: 
“ Him that cometh unto Me I will in no 
wise cast out.” Hesaid: “ Say that again, 
say that egain.” I repeated it. H» said: 
“IT believe it, I believe it. Glory to God! I 
can die now. I am not afraid to die now. 
Hallelujah! I can die now.” He begged 
his wite’s pardon for having been so mean 
toher. He talked about his business, often 
breaking out: “I can die now.” He knew 
that something had happened. I left him. 
Toward morning I returned. He was gone. 
He went shouting, “ Glory to God! I can 
die now.” He was saved by faith, just as 
that thief on the cross was saved, just as 
every man who is saved is saved by faith. 
Two people were cured of the “ geology of 
character ”’ that night. 

God made us, and He can remake usina 
second, when we believe. We do not do the 
work. God does it, and He can save at the 
last moment. That is the power of the 
Gospel. That is the power of Methodism. 
lt has a real Gospel, real good news, that 
God can save to the uttermost and even at 
the last it only we believe. It I did not be- 
lieve that that poor creature dying yonder 
in the alley, scuttled in every virtue, un- 
loved and unmothered, slipping trom the 
crumbling verge of time into the vortex of 
perdition, it only she would send one be- 
lieving cry to Jesus, could be saved, I 
would never dare to preach again. He saves 
by taith. He does it. I would to God that 
we might as a church to the last member 
take hold of His almighty and merciful 
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hand and appropriate by simple iaith only 
all that we need, and hold on to Him by 
faith till He sends His witnessing Spirit, 
giving us love, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. This is Methodism. 

This great truth is 


Wesleyanizing the World. 


I bless God for that tact. I have large 
charity, large love, for all the churches that 
hold to the Bible. [ could work in any 
of them and be happy, and I could preach 
and enjoy these great Methodist New 
Testament truths. Their prayer and testi- 
mony meetings are as clear and definite as 
ourown. You could hardly tell by the ex- 
periences that they are not Methodist meet- 
ings. But it was not always so. Young as 
Iam, I have heard a preacher in an ortho- 
dox pulpit denounce “ the damnable doc- 
trine that a man might know his sins tor- 
given.” In the high days ot hard Calvin- 
ism men under the reign of the secret 
decree could not know whether they were 
of the elect or not. The decree was secret. 
The witness of the Spirit to adoption put an 
end to the secret decree and to all the 
other decrees. 

The Established Church in England was 
no gentler on this matter. As soon as 
Wesley experienced and preached this doc- 
trine he was thrust out of the churches and 
from the communion table, and was 
mobbed in the streets and in the fields at 
the instigation of churchmen, ministers 
and laymen, as a tanatic. That was the 
state of Christian churches and of the 
world when God spoke the Methodist 
Church into being. Methodism was sent 
into the world on a special errand. We 
were called up into being to preach a 
knowable religion. Our tathers heard the 
divine call and saw God’s beckoning hand, 
and were obedient to the heavenly vision. 
Men heard their testimony ; they wanted 
their experience. They heard the cry of a 
boy on the steps of a Scotch pulpit when a 
man said he was going to seek God. The 
lad said: “ Don’t seek Deacon McCall’s 
God. He has been seeking him forty years, 
and has not found him yet.”” They wanted 
to seek a God that could be found. They 
came in throngs. The truths reached the 
multitudes. Earnest souls of all classes 
found peace in believing. 

Multitudes born at Methodist altars went 
into the churches where their parents wor- 
shiped. While Methodism would have 
been glad to house them, yet she rejoiced to 
see them carry their new life and testimony 
with them into their old churches. If all 
our converts had stayed with us we would 
have doubled our membership, but other 
churches would not have awakened. The 
glad lite of Methodism, incarnated in John 
Wesley, May 24, 1738, when he felt his 
heart “strangely warmed,” flowed over 
the brim of Methodism, ran into and 
through the other churches, making glad 
the city of our God. It took a century to 
warin the old altars and hearts, bat I 
thank God that they are being strangely 
warmed. Our converts have not been lost. 
They have been scattered into good soil as 
“germ cells.” Salvation by faith only, 
and the witness of the Spirit with our 
spirits that we are adopted, wherever 
preached and experienced, is Methodism, 
no matter what name it bears. 

I sat one Sabbath morning on Dr. Tal- 
mage’s little platform while he preached. 
I had supplied his pulpit two summers and 
knew his people quite well. He read that 
morning nine church letters. Five of them 
were Methodist letters. He turned round 
to me and said : “* Doctor, you see what we 
are doing.” I said: “‘ No,sir! You see 
what we are doing. You cannot tell 
whether you have gained a horse or losta 
buggy. You dare not read your West- 
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minister Catechisin to this congregation. 
It would blow the root off.” A wave of 
applause swept over the audience. It has 
not veen all loss that wultitudes of people 
converted at our altars have gone into 
other communions. The world is being 
Wesleyanized. 

The Established Chureh which drove 
John Wesley trom her altars and pulpits 
has felt the power ot his distinctive doc- 
trines. Blackstone said that he had heard 
the ablest preachers of the church, and you 
could not tell by their sermons whether 
they were pagan or Mohammedan or Chris- 
tian. 1 need not uncap that abyss. It is 
#nough to say with the great secular his- 
torians that wuch ot the good wrought by 
Wesley and his tollowers was found in 
their quickening ot the Established Church. 
It is now enough to say that not a small 
per cent. of the evangelical preaching in 
Eugiand and in the world is now heard in 
non- Methodist pulpits. The world is be- 
ing Wesleyanized. 

A Christian lady, a little while ago, 
brought her two sons — young men in 
their. teens — to one of our churches where 
a blessed revival was in progress and said 
to our pastor, whom I know: “I have 
brought my sons to your services. They 
are to be confirmed in a few weeks, and I 
want them converted betore they are con- 
firmed,” 

A hundred years ago before the churches 
had been Wesleyanized there were but 
about a dozen missionary societies. The 
lifeless torms ot Christianity were hardly 
able to propagete themselves, But now 
since these great bodies have felt the new 
lite thes missionary societies are num- 
bered by the hundred. This revived and 
revival doctrine is running throughout all 
the great masses oi heathenisuw. Here and 
there over all the pagan continents you can 
see the flames o! the new liie burning on 
Christian altars, and hear the glad songs of 
hearts strangely warmed by the love ot 
God consciously shed abroad in the soul. 
Thus in this wider range and mightier 
sweep the world is being Wesleyauized. 
We are only on the crest of the mountains 
where the endievs plains stretch away into 
an ever-widenisg iuture. 

Green, the great histoyian of the English 
people, tells us of Pitt’s detevts, distresses, 
and sources ot power. Pitt was only a 
cornet ot horse, with but £200 a year — no 
Dame, no tamily, back ot him, England 
was in extremes. Pitt said: * There is but 
one Man in England that can save her, and 
Tam that man.” The king put him at the 
head ot the ministry. He was honest. He 
neither took nor gave bribes. The people 
believed in him and backed him. He ap- 
pealed to the patriotism and moral sense 
ot the people, and they never tailed him. 
In one decade by the sword of Clive he 
recaptured India; with money poured into 
the cofters of Frederick, and soldiers 
poured into his legions, he checked the 
Bourbon itamily in Europe, saving Ger- 
anany ; and by the sword of Wollte on the 
heights ot Abraham he drove the French 
out of the valley of the Mississippi, saving 
this continent tor better uses. Now Green 
tells us that but for the moral reformation 
wrought by John Wesley und his tollowers 
Pitt would bave had nothing upon which 
to stand, and would have been helpless in 
the great striie of modern times. But the 
moral conviction o: the English people 
wade a sure ijoundation tor Pitt, and en- 
abled bim to save the 300,000,000 of India, 
making the empire English instead ot 
French, Protestant instead of Catholic; 
also to protect Frederick the Great and 
make possible the German Empire, and to 
keep the continent of North America tor a 
iree republic. These three Protestant na- 
tions are magnificent trophies tor the little 
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man of Epworth, These indicate some of 
the overflow ot Methodism beyond the 
statistics in this country and in the world. 
Lecky, the philosophical historian of much 
weight and authority, sustains these views: 

“ Although the career of the elder Pitt, and 
the splendid victories by land and sea that were 
won during his ministry, form unquestionably 
the most dazzling episodes in the reign of 
George II., they must yield, I think, in real im- 
portance, to that religious revolution which 
shortly before had been begun in England by 
the preacbing of the Wesleys and of Whitefield. 
The creation of a large, powerful, and active 
sect, extending over both hemispheres and 
numbering many millions of souls, was but 
one of its consequeuces. It also exercised a 
profound and lasting influence upon the spirit 
of the Established Church, upon the amount 
and distribution of the moral forces of the na- 
tior, and even upon the course of its political 
history.” 


This swelling tide has necessarily reached 
our country, and has become identified 
with our tree inatitutions. Methodism, 
born with the republic, has taken the State 
by the hand, and has kept even step with 
her. Mr. Lincoln said: “It was not the 
tanlt of the other churches that the Meth- 
odist Church sent more soldiers to the 
field, more nurses to the hospitals, and 
more prayers to heaven than any other.” 
We remember with sad and grateful pride 
that every fitth grave containing a blue 
uniform that made the Southland billowy 
like the sea was filled with a communicant 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Church. ** Those 
low green tents whose curtains never out- 
ward swing ” represent Methodist patriot- 
ism and valor. Soit seems to us only nat- 
ural that we should send tamilies to the 
White House — Grant and Hayes — and 
that we have recently had a Methodist 
communicant in President McKinley. 

Touched in this last century and a halt 
with tbe spirit of personal kinship and 
tellowship with God, these English-speak~ 
ing peoples have risen to the highest civili- 
zation known among men, and marching 
with the swing of conquest they walk over 
the earth as it they owned it. Like chival- 
rous knights of high heaven, they teel 
called upon to right the great wrongs, to 
defend the helpless, lift up the poor, and 
establish prosperous peace, or know the 
reason why. 

Sometimes this elevating work seems so 
slow and so long that men doubt whether 
the Anglo-Saxon is helping or robbing. It 
is a long journey irom one end of the cat o’ 
nine tails to the other. It takes five gener- 
ations of culture to prevent a bondman 
trom making a hole in the ground with the 
hollow of his foot. But the Anglo Saxon 
seldom, it ever, turns back when once he 
has set himself at a task, no matter how 
poor or how dark the clay. It the poor 
tellow will live and not die, work and not 
faint, the Saxon will put him on his teet, 
strengthen his knees, lift up his chin, open 
his e3er, give him a family, a home, a 
castle, a flag, and a country tor this world, 
and set him up in business for the next 
world with a taith, a soul, and a God. The 
biped is worth more in commerce when he 
is thus enlarged and setup. As a lump of 
pagau mud his trade is worth one dollar a 
year; when the Saxon has set him up in 


business he is worth fifty do)lars a year. It 


may be the Saxon sees this; nevertheless, 
the poor mau is elevated and endowed, is 
set up. 

Brothers, I am not outside the facts of 
history when [I say that the spirit which 
God poured into the world through thelips, 
labor, and life of John Wesley has 


Quickened this Anglo-Saxon People into 
Power. 


The Anglo-Saxon stock is the engine, and 
Methodism is the man in the cab with his 
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hand on the lever. This is the secret why 
these people are so tree, tearless, and loyal. 

Who can measure our responsibility? 4 
visitor asked the keeper of the light a: 
Calais: “‘ Does your light ever grow dim or 
go out?” “ Grow dim or go out?” said the 
astonished watchman, startled at the very 
suggestion. “Why, man, there are ships 
yonder at sea, in the darkness. If this 
light should grow dim or go out they might 
go upon the breakers.” We are the light- 
house of these ages. If our lights grow 
dim or go out, the nations, treighted with 
the liberties and destinies of millions and 
of generaticns to come, might go upon the 
breakers. Our only satety is in close per. 
sonal work with God, in walking with God 
as our fathers did, keeping ourselves per- 
sonally in such fellowship that we can 
detect the least approach of sin and hear 
the slightest prompting of the Spirit, and 
receive constant)y new supplies ot spiritual 
power. The same heroic devotion that 
made our fathers win in the ‘neteenth 
century wil) makeuswinin~’  wentieth. 
God help us that we may h. not only 
**the arduous greatness of things achieved,” 
but also the heroic greatness that can do al! 
things through the strengthening grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

The field tor Methodism is wider than 
ever in the past. Its great need is the old 
fire, the strange warming of the heart. I 
will call only two witnesses. They are the 
two greatest products ot the Christian 
Church, Paul and Wesley. 

John Wesley gre w in a godly family. He 
went into the church by the proper cere- 
monies. He prayed and tasted and worked 
and watched. He took the vows of the 
church and devoted himself to her ceremo- 
nies and sacraments. As John Dempster 
went to South America as a missionary 
into the perils of Roman Catholic persecu- 
tion, chiefly to be sure that he was thor- 
oughly and absolutely consecrated to God, 
so John Wesley went into the wilds among 
the savages as a missionary. But none ot 
these things gave him satisfying peace and 
comfort. He styles all these things “a re- 
fined way of trusting to his own works and 
his own righteousness,” that ne “ dragged 
on heavily, finding no help or comfort 
therein.” But he renounced all these things, 
saying, “ When we renounce everything but 
faith and get into Christ, then and not 
till then have we any reason to believe that 
we are Christians.”’ Under the guidance 
ot a Moravian Christian and led by the 
Spirit he settled down upon Christ only. 
Then he felt hie heart strangely warmed, 
and knew that his sins were forgiven. 
Then he came to his kingdom. 

Brothers, [ will call another great wit- 
ness, a man of the same rugged logical 
mental structure, only greater, possibly the 
greates. of all the suns of Adam, possibly 
the greatest man the great God ever made, 
none other than Paul, the Great Apostle to 
the Gentiles. Hear his testimony concern- 
ing his labors and sufterings : 


*“ Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will 
glory also.... Are they Hebrews? So am |. 
Are they Israelites? So am I, Are they the 
seed of Abraham? So am [. Are they minis- 
ters of Christ? (1 speak asa fool) {am more; 
in labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in death 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
Stripes save one, Thrice wasI beaten with 
rods, once was | stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day I have been in the 
deep. In journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren. In 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often,in cold 
and nakedness. Besides those things that are 
without, that which cometh upon me daily, the 
care of all the churches.” (2 Cor. 11: 18, 22-28.) 
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“Who shall separa'e us from the love of 
Christ ? Sball tribulation, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? As it is written, For thy sake are we 
killed all the day long; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in ali these things 
we are more than conquerors through bim tnat 
loved as. For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angeis, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, hor things to 
come, nor height, nor deptb, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
4 Rom. 8: 85-89.) 


Hear his summation of his claims to selt- 
righteousness: “If any other man think- 
eth that he hath whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more: Circumcised the eighth 
day ’’—all there could be in early admis- 
sion to the church o1 the stock of Abraham 
o1 the tribe ot Benjamin. Royal blood, the 
bluod of the patriarchs, Israel’s bluest 
blvod, flowed in his veins, and the special 
tavor of Benjamin with his double portion. 
**A Hebrew ot the Hebrews’’—no alien 
mixtures, good blood on both sides otf the 
house. “ As touching the law, a Pharisee” 
— orthodox, no wmaterializing Sadduccee. 
** Concerning zeal, persecutirg the church” 
— no limp and lazy liberal, but an inquis- 
itor keyed w the highess and hardest 
duties. ‘“Tuuching the righteousness 
which is by the law, blameless.”” Nothing 
could be higher than this, yet hear this 
witness. Itis Paul the aged — the fires aud 
fancies of youth have loug ago died out vi 
him. He isin the ripe maturity of bis tau 
ulties aud puwers, at the very summit of 
his great manhood, tested and enriched on 
every side. He has tested every weapon 
and tried every torture. He bas conirouted 
ihe wob in the temple and the inquisitor iu 
tue dungeon. He has stoud against the 
bigotry of Jerusalem, against the philosv- 
phy ot Athens, against the corruption ot 
Curluth, against the rashness o: Philip, 
against the idolatry of Ephesus, aud 
against the persecutions of Rome, He fled 
irom the wob in Jerusalem to the prisou in 
Ceesarea, trom the wrath of Derve fo the 
Stouing in Lystra, trom the vengeance ol 
Corinth to struggle with wild beasts in Eph- 
esus. He struggied out of the suri of the 
Z£gean to stand alone at Nero’s bar. Surely 
if any man has ever had whereot to trust in 
the flesh, this man can well say, “1 more.” 
Yet hear his testimony: 


“But what things were gain to me, those | 
counted lors for Christ, Yea, doubtiess, aud | 
count ali things but loss for the exceliency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; for 
whom I bave suffered the loss of ail things, 
and do count them but dung, that 1 may win 
Christ. And be found in Him, not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that whicn is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by taith.” 
4Phil. 8: 4-9.) 


These two greatest men in tbe Christian 
Church come back to the same sure foun- 
dation — taith in Jesus Christ. 

Brothers, this old truth, this simple ex- 
perienve by which Wesley telt his heart 
“strangely warmed,” will warm all our 
hearts. It has made the nineteenth cen- 
tury the greatest of all centuries, and it 
will make the twentieth century even infi- 
nitely greater. For the world is being rap- 
idly Wesleyanized. 





— The riseot Methodism was the birth 
ot spiritual retorm of which all the Chris- 
tian denominations in Great Briiain and 
America were in desperate need. The Ks- 
tablished Churches in Eugiand and Scot- 
land were dying ot spiritual anemia. ‘The 
chiet power in saving to the tuture the vid 
chu of Cranmer and Ridley was we 
Methodist revival. Methodism cut the 
knot [ot a limited atonement and ensiaved 
will] . . . and has wade its way, us u« 
ee tact, into the heart of churches whuse 
standards to this day disown it as » dogiwa 
ol speculative beliet. —Austin Pheips, D. D. 
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BISHOP WILLARW F. MALLALIEU. 


Address given at the Wesiey Bicentennial celebration 
in People’s Temple, Boston, ou Tuesday afternoon, 
June 30. 


HE world owes much to the Wesleys. 
It was a Wesley that wrested the 
Spanish peninsula from the grip and domi- 
nation of Napoleon. It was the same Wes- 
ley that won the battle ot Waterloo, when 
the man who had destroyed and built up 
kingdoms and terrorized the nations was at 
last and forever overthrown, and doomed 
to die upon a desolate island of mid-ocean 
that lifts itselt beneath the light of the 
Southern Cross. This warrior Wesley, by 
his courage, indomitable will, and military 
prowess exerts today a potent influence 
upon all the nations of earth, upon all gov- 
ernments, upon all the movements of the 
human race, and will continue to do so as 
long a+ time endures. 
The other Wesley ot whom we think and 
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speak,and whose birthday we celebrate, has 
placed the world under peculiar obligations. 
It is absolutely certain that the English- 
speaking peoples scattered abroad to the 
ends of the earth are, and for more than a 
hundred years have been, most strangely 
and powertully affected by his life and 
deeds. Nor is his influence alone telt by 
those who speak the language to which he 
was born. The English language rules 
more than one-third of the entire popula- 
tion of the globe, and the influence ot John 
Wesley, either directly or indirectly, affects 
the lite and destiny of the five hundred 
millions or more who are included in the 
nations subject to English speaking gov- 
ernments. Then it must be remembered 
that there is at present no commercial city 
ot any considerable importance on the tace 
of the earth where the representatives of 
the English tongue are not tound; and, 
wherever they are tound, they are active, 
vigilantand masterful, and carry with them 
the English Bible, the Protestant religion, 
and the spirit of dumivation. Tuus they 
spread abroad the influence of Wesley 
among the vations. Indeed, it may be 
truthiully said that the influence om Joun 
Wesley is powerful and pervasive and 
constantly iucreasing, so that today it 
spreade trom pole w pole, it belts the 
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tropics, it covers the continents, it touches 
ten thousand islands of all the seas, and 
moves the minds and hearts, stirs the aspi- 
rations and ambitions, impels to high and 
noble living, innumerable aggregations of 
mankind. 

We ot New England, on this occasion, 
have a special right to claim an interest in 
Wesley. He was born in Epworth, a little 
out-ot-the-way place amid the fens of Lin- 
colnshire—a place that would have tor- 
ever remained in obscurity had not Samuel 
Wesley been appointed the rector of its 
humble parish church. But Lincolnshire 
is the one place in England where the peo- 
ple speak the English language correctly ; 
that is, they speak it as we do here in New 
England. Indeed, they look like us, and 
have many of our ways. Walk along the 
streets of Old Boston, or Lincoln, and read 
the business signs, and the names are more 
like the common names ot the old New 
England than can be seen in the streets of 
Boston at the present time. The truth 1s, 
very many of our 
Pilgrim and Puritan 
ancestors came from 
Lincolnshire, and 
very likely some ot 
them came from Ep- 
worth itself. 

Turning aside from 
the main street ot the 
village otf Epworth, 
entering a densely 
Shaded way that 
leads to the ancient 
church, and passing 
through a gateway 
that opens to the 
right into the grave- 
yard, where the dead 
of many centuries are 
buried, almost the 
two first names that 
confront us are At. 
kins’ and Ewervon. 
Then further on may 
be read such names 
as are exceedingly 
common among us — 
Jennison, Barnes, 
Richardson, Hodg 
son, Elliet, Walker, 
Turner, Clark, Rob- 
inson, Parker, Hardy, 
Hart, Atkinson, Wil- 
son, Griffin, Simpson, 
Matthews, Wrigbt, 
and such like. Surely, with such names as 
these abounding in Eoworth, New England- 
ers may be pardoned if they claim a special 
and intimate relationship with Epworth 
and the Wesleys. 

First of all, let us most devoutly thank 
God that in His own best time, and in His 
own good providence, John Wesley was 
born. The world had no care for the babe 
—had no interest in him; but the watchful 
eye of the Heavenly Father beheld him, 
and His leving heart cared tor him. The 
rulers of the earth were entirely oblivious 
ot the tact ot his advent, but the Ruler ot 
earth and heaven was deeply concerned. 
The nations took no notice of the event, but 
the angels of heaven, profoundly interested 
in the salvation of a redeemed hutnanity, 
were camped about the humbie home when 
the babe was born. John Wesley was 


God’s Priceless Giit to Humanity. 


Though borp in poverty and obscurity 
John Wesley had good blood in his veins. 
On both his tather’s aud mother's side he 
was connected with the nobility o1 Eng- 
land; and on both sides he came trom 
ministerial stock. His mother's tather was 
a clergyman, and his tather’s father and 
grandiather were clergymen, not indeed of 
the highest rauk, but men who in one way 
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or another were heard trom in their day. 
It is an interesting fact that the greatest of 
all the English race tor the last eight or ten 
hundred years haye not come trom the 
toremost ranks of the nobility. This is true 
whether we consider the statesmen, diplo- 
mats, military and naval commanders, or 
lawmakers aud administrators; and it is 
equally true that many of the most cele- 
brated in English history have come from 
the lower grades of the nobility. This same 
principle will apply at the present time. 
The highest and richest have no special 
incentives to perform great deeds for them- 
selves or their country, and so to a larger 
extent they yield to the seductive influences 
that are about them and give themselves 
up to lives of luxurious idleness or un- 
worthy if not sinful indulgence in selfish 
desires, ambitions and appetites. It wasa 
great piece of good tortune— may I not 
rather say a gracious providence — that 
Juha Wesley was the child of comparative 
poverty. It was this, coupled with his 
tather’s wise advice and his mother’s much 
wiser counsels, that laid the foundations 
tor some of the noblest traits of his charac- 
ter, and made possible that most extraor- 
dinary spirit of self-sacrifice which distin- 
guished him trom the vast majority of 
mankind. Poverty and its incident strug- 
giles made him rugged, stalwart, and fear- 
less. ‘The boy, the young man, who, 
cramped and limited in the resources sup- 
plied by his environment, has to fight his 
way through mighty opposing torces, will 
develop these superb qualities. John Wes- 
ley had them in an eminent degree, and 
more and more the world has come to 
realize that he was not a tanatic, not simply 
a religious enthusiast, not a vain dreamer, 
but a man, every inch a man, as dauntiless 
as his ancestors on the memorable fields of 
Crécy and Agincourt, as steadfast as the 
Ironsides of Cromwell, as indomitable as 
the battered and torn ranks of Englishmen 
commanded by that other Wesley on the 
bloody slopes of Waterloo. Poverty was 
good tor John Wesley, tor it brought him 
into close touch with the common people. 
It was so with Martin Luther, with 
Savonarola, with Knox and Bunyan and 
Wycliffe, with the Apostles, and with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Earth’s average mil- 
lions cannot be reached by those who have 
been fed in babyhood out of golden spoons, 
nor by those who have been nourished on 
dainty viands in youth, nor by those who 
are satiated with fine linen, elegant purple, 
and sumptuous living. Lily white fingers 
cased in soit kid gloves are not well fitted 
to grasp and pull from the fires of earth 
and hell the brands that are well-nigh 
consumed. It needs a grip of steel, and a 
power to lift that is alone produced by the 
dynamic torce of sympathy, tellowship, 
and love. These great burdens that weigh 
so heavily on humanity, and crush re- 
morselessly so many millions, are never 
borne by the doctrinaires, and the fastidi- 
ous, self-indulgent tew who thank God 
that they are not like other men ; but by 
the men who have been nurtured in 
poverty, and have made their shoulders 
broad and strong in bearing their own bur- 
dens, who are not afraid of the toiling, 
moiling masses of submerged humanity, 
who can put their backs under heaviest 
loads with a blessed sense of brotherhood, 
and rival Atlas of old in bearing the whole 
world up into thesunlight of God’s bound- 
less mercy and His tathomless love. John 
Wesley’s poverty made him fit, eminently 
so, to be the representative of Jesus, the 
Son of God, who with calloused hands 
went out from the carpenter’s shop of 
Nazareth to lift the luads of sorrow, sin 
and despair from the hearts and lives of 
humanity. 

Again, John Wesley was fitted for his 
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work by the home training given him by 
his scholarly tather.and by his tactful and 
accomplished mother. What was done for 
him in the home school was abundantly 
supplemented by Charterhouse and Oxford, 
It is difficult, it not impossible, to imagine 
a course of training more perfectly suited 
to develop the intellect of the boy, the 
youth, the young man, than that bestowed 
on John Wesley. The opportunities af- 
torded him and the labor bestowed upon 
him were not in vain. His was an aspiring, 
grasping intellect, quick to apprehend, 
strong to retain, and wise to utilize all ac- 
quisitions that came within his reach. Few 
indeed of all the graduates of Oxford, dur- 
ing its many centuries of existence, have 
had keener, more penetrating, or more vig- 
orous intellects than John Wesley. When 
he was twenty-five or thirty years of age 
his Alma Mater could point to him with 
realand praiseworthy pride as one of the 
most brilliant scholars she had ever sent 
forth. His career in aiter years would 
have been her justification in making the 
claim. 
First of all, Wesley knew 


How to Use His Mother Tongue. 


It is a very rare thing that he ever allowed 
any word to say what he did not mean, but 
many a time he compelled words to lend 
themselves to express with unusual force 
and clearness the thoughts that were in his 
mind. He knew how to use the choicest 
English oft his day,and his English was 
the vivid Saxon which is the graudest lan- 
guage for governmental constitutions, for a 
law-making and world-ruling race, for 
statesmen and diplomats who want to tell 
the truth and will not lie, ior orators and 
poets, for heart-to-heart talks, and the 
proclamation ot the Gospel, that is used by 
any of the nations of this babel world. 
Undoubtedly he was a poet, for his hymns, 
whether original or translations, are 
among the best in the possession of Chris- 
tendom. Undoubtedly he was an orator, 
for no one but an orator of surpassing abil- 
ity could dominate and move vast audi- 
ences as did he, composed of all classes as 
were those who listened to his words. Cer- 
tainly he wasa scholar—his published 
works prove that, and their multitude 
proves his diligence. He knew Arabic and 
Hebrew. He was periectly tamiliar with 
all the classic literature of Greece and 
Rome. He could converse in Latin as 
treely as in English. He knew German, 
French, Spanish and Italian. He seemed 
to be at home in every department ot re- 
search and knowledge of the time in 
which he lived. His “ Notes on the New 
Testament” suggest nearly all the really 
valuable modifications of the Authorized 
Version that our modern revisers have 
from time to time made. It is clearly 
manifest that he was a master ot Greek and 
able to translate the New Testament with a 
skill and accuracy that may well challenge 
the admiration of the scholars ot the pres- 
ent day. 

It is an occasion for the profoundest grat- 
itude on our part that this man — one of 
the greatest scholars of the century in 
which he lived — did not bury himself in 
scholastic cloisters, and so deprive the 
world of any participation in the wealth of 
knowledge he had accumulated. Yes, we 
are thankful that he consecrated himself, 
and all he had, and all he hoped for, on 
the altar of God for the service of human- 
ity. He enriched the men and women, the 
common people, the poorest of the poor, 
with the treasures he had gathered in all 
the realms of learniug and culture. It may 
be said of him, what is said in solid stone 
over one of the portals of St. Paui’s Cathe- 
dral concerning Sir Christopher Wren, that 
he spent his life in doing good to others. 
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Millions upon millions in our own land, 
in Great Britain and her vast colonial pos. 
sessions, and in other parts of the world 
wherever Methodism has gone, have been 
elevated, ennobled, inspired, by the infiu- 
ence that has emanated trom the scholarly 
attainments of John Wesley. Methodism, in 
proportion to its numbers and wealth, has 
led all the churches for almost a hundred 
years in founding institutions of all grades 
tor the education of children and youth. 
Such institutions have been established on 
every continent and in almost every coun- 
try of the habitable globe. And it may 
still further be said that never in all the 
past has Methodism attempted so much as 
now, and was never accomplishing so 
much as now; and all this can be traced 
directly back to our tounder, who, as we 
have seen, was himself a scholar of high re- 
pute, and who laid his plans wisely and 
built foundations that were broad and 
deep and strong, to the end that all classes 
ot his tollowers might have opportunities 
tor securing a substantial education. 

Our own country has wonderfully prof- 
ited by this admirable care and fore- 
thought. Not only are our institutions 
found in every State of the Union, but they 
are planted already in Porto Rico, Alaska, 
and the Philippines, and in all lands where 
our missionaries have gone. In the mean- 
time our example has stirred many others 
to emulate our achievements, and the influ- 
ence of Wesley is felt tar beyond our own 
borders. 

Methodism has always believed in edu- 
cation — never more so than today — and, 
with God’s blessing, we hope to lead all 
the churches and inspire all communities 
in the search for the good and beautiful and 
true, believing most sincerely that to the 
highest possible attainments in blessing 
the world and in loving and serving 
God the cultivation of the intellect is abso- 
lutely essential. 

John Wesley 


Never invented a New Doctrine. 


He was familiar with the early Chris- 
tian Fathers. He knew what they had 
taught, and the doctrines on which each 
laid special emphasis. He knew the doc- 
trines of the reformers; the teachings of 
Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, and a host ot 
others were at his command. He knew the 
philosophers from Aristotle, Socrates and 
Plato down to his own time. He was a 
philosopher and a teacher of philoso- 
phy himself. Best of all, he knew the 
Holy Scriptures from his youth. He had 
an acute mind and an inventive genius, 
and it would seem that he might have dis- 
covered some new doctrine, but he did not. 
True, he emphasized some doctrines, but 
the newest of them were as old as Paul, ag 
old as the evangelists; indeed, most of 
them dated back to the prophets and to 
Moses himselt, tor the Great Teacher quot- 
ed trom Moses when He gave the decision 
in regard to the first and greatest com- 
mandment; and that command, it may 
well be observed, embodies the fundamen- 
tal thought ot Wesley’s teaching concern- 
ing the highest attainments in the divine 
life here on earth. It seems to be the pecul- 
iarity of weak and unbalanced minds that 
they invent new doctrines, or imagine 
them, or dream them, and then try to palm 
them off on the world as something im- 
portant and valuable. Fanatics and 
frauds also attempt the same devices, and 
sometimes deceive those who might be sup- 
posed to be among the very elect. John 
Wesley was neither weak nor unbalanced, 
he was neither a faddist nor a fraud; and 
so he took the old doctrines as taught by 
Moses and other writers of the Old and 
New Testaments, and as taught in the rev- 
elations made by God to His people in 
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divers places and at sundry times, and 
especially what he learned in the school 
of the Great Teacher, humbly sitting at the 
teet ot Jesus and giving heed to His words. 

Our doctrines — the doctrines of the Meth- 
odist Episcopel Church—as taught by 
Wesley and embodied in our standards, are 
the sub-structure upon which our church is 
tounded,and they have a very important 
relation to our spiritual life and experience. 
The shallow and senseless slurs we often 
hear in regard to creeds and doctrine never 
need to disturb any intelligent human be- 
ing. There is a thousand.fold more cant, 
foolish, arrant cant, about creeds than can 
be found elsewhere, search for it as we 
may. 

John Wesley taught and believed : 


“There is but one living and true God, with- 
out body or parts, of infinite power, wisdom 
and goodness ; the Maker and Preserver of all 
things, visible and invisible. And in unity of 
this Godhead there are three persons, of one 
substance, power and eternity — the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost,” 


Following this, and logicaliy connected 
with it, he affirms : 


‘* The Son, who is the Word of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, or one substance with 
the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin; so that two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and 
Manhood, were joined together in one person, 
never to be divided ; whereof is one Christ, very 
God and very Man, who truly suffered, was cru- 
cified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father 
to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for the actual sins of men.” 


In this we have the distinct declaration 
that Christ died to reconcile his Father to 
us — this being totally and torever opposed 
to the teaching of those who deny the deity 
of Christ, and of all such in our church 
who in whole or in part sympathize with 
such views. It recognizes the tact that the 
divine moral Governor oi the universe is 
something more than a moral imbecile, and 
that the moral government and the in- 
istrator of that government must be 
into account in the redemption and salva- 
tion of sinners. 

This item of our faith in some measure 
meets the oft-repeated remark that Meth- 
odism has never had a theory of the Atone- 
ment. Tnis remark in some sense is a half- 
truth, and is all the more misleading. The 
real truth is that Methodism has always 
had a theory of the Atonement, and this 
theory, directly or by necessary implica- 
tion, has included the idea of the univer- 
sality of depravity ; the idea of the equal 
universality of redemption ; the idea of the 
importance of the life, example and teach- 
ings of Christ ; the idea of the destruction 
ot the power and works of the devil to such 
an extent that every prison door has been 
opened to every servant and slave of Satan ; 
the idea of the full satisfaction o! every 
claim ot the divine government; the idea 
of the reconciliation ot God as the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe to man, and of man 
the sinner to Him; and all this has been 
accomplished and consummated by the lite, 
sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And it is constantly assumed and 
taught that the ground of this atonement, of 
this redemption, is the fathomless, bound- 
leas love ot the Triune God. 

It should be added that, in the affirma- 
tion now under consideration, Wesley 
teaches the reality ot the supernatural 
origin ot the human nature of Christ; and 
also emphatically teaches the absolute and 
eternal Deity of Christ. There was at this 
point no subterfuge, no prevarication, no 
covering ap with ambiguous terms and 
double-meaning phrases notions contrary 
to the primitive and evangelical faith. 
John Wesley’s soul would have spurned 
such a course, even though it might have 
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cost him place, and power, and salary to 
do so. Furthermore, Wesley teaches the 
all-inclusiveness of the Atonement, and 
the cognate truth that only through this 
may sinners be saved. He says: 


“The offering of Christ, once made, is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfac- 
tion for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual; and there is none other 
satisfaction for sin but that alone. Wherefore 
tne sacrifice of masses, in the which it is com- 
monly said tbat the priest doth offer Christ for 
the quick and the dead, tu have remission of 
painor guilt, is a blasphemous fable and dan- 
gerous deceit.” 


Concerning the Holy Ghost, he says: 


“The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Fatber 
and the Son, is of one substance, majesty, and 
glory with the Father and the Son, very and 
eternal God.” 


Wesley’s doctrinal teaching in regard to 
three controverted points is clear and ex- 
plicit, and any professed follower of his 
would do well to hesitate long before he 
rejects them, and still longer before he 
scoffs at them, eitherin private conversa- 
tion, in public speech, or in the press : 


“ Original sin standeth not jn the following of 
Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it 
is the corruption of the nature of every man, 
tbat naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and of his own nature 
inclined to evil, and that continually.” 


“ The condition of man after the fall of Adam 
is such that he cannot turn and prepare him- 
self, by hisown natural strength and works, to 
faith, and calling upon God; wherefore we have 
no power to do good works, pleasant und ac- 
ceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
Christ preventing us, that we may have « good 
will, and working with us, when we have that 
good will.” 

“ We are accounted righteous before God only 
for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by faito, and not for our own works or 
deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified by 
faith only is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort.” 


Again, John Wesley believed in the lit- 
eral, absolute, complete and tangible res- 
urrection of Christ. He affirms: 


“Christ did truly rise again from the dead, 
and took again His body, with all things apper- 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature, 
wherewith He ascended into heaven, and there 
sitteth until He return to judge all men at the 
last day.” 


And he certainly taught that the resur- 
rection of all man at the day of judgment 
would be as real as that of Christ, and the 
affirmation of a judgment day clearly sets 
forth the tact of a separation, an eternal 
separation, of the good and the bad. 

Wesley believed and taught that the 
Holy Scriptures constitute a divine revela- 
tion, that they are the Word of God, that 
they are really and truly inspired, that 
Moses and David, two of the five greatest 
poets that ever lived, were quite and alto- 
gether differently inspired from Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare and Milton 
and other greater or lesser poets who have 
charmed the multitudes with their songs. 

John Wesley lived later than some de- 
structive rationalistic critics ; he was con- 
temporary with others; but he had not 
seen, a8 some of us have seen, the modern, 
polychrome, and crazy-quilt Bibles that so 
confuse the simple-minded saints, and 
aftord so much encouragement to all Bible 
haters. John Wesley did not allow himself, 
torasingle moment, to question the testi- 
mony oi the Lord Jesus Christ in regard 
to the Old Testament Scripture. He never 
suspected Jesus of being ignorant concern- 
ing the authority, genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Old Testament books; he 
never, tor a moment, supposed that Jesus 
knew the facts in the case and concealed 
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His knowledge because He feared its dis - 
closure might hinder His work ; and so he 
affirms concerning the Bible : 


“The Holy Scriptures contain all things 
necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be reyuired of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation. In the 
name of the Holy Scriptures we do understand 
those canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament of whose authority was never any 
doubt inthe Charch. The names of the sanon- 
ical books are: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josbua, Judges, Ruth, 
the First Book of Samuel, the Second Book of 
Samuel, the First Book of Kings, the Second 
Book of Kings, the First Book of Chronicies, the 
Second Book of Chronicles, the Book of Ezra, the 
Book of Nehemiah, the Book of Esther, the 
Book of Job, the Psalm», the Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes or the Preacher, Cantica or Song of Sol- 
omon, Four Prophets the greater, Twelve Proph- 
ets the less, Ail the books of the New Testa- 
ment, as they are commonly received, we do 
receive and account canonical.’’ 


There cannot be the slightest doubt as to 
the position John Wesley would take in 
regard to the views just considered. He 
would stand as firm as the everlasting 
hills in the defense of the evangelical- 
historical doctrines which he most thor- 
oughly believed, and which he most faith- 
tully taught and most bravely and suc- 
cessfully championed. 

The 


Personal Religious Experience 


of John Wesley covered a wide range. He 
was taught to pray at his mother’s knee. 
All his life long he was a devout believer 
in the efficacy of prayer. Ii good works 
could have saved him, or any one else, he 
would have been saved in this way. It 
would be a difficult thing to imagine how 
he could have done more. But year after 
year passed until he was about thirty-six 
years of age, and, so far as we can judge, he 
had never come to realize that his sins were 
forgiven, that he was justified and regener- 
ated. At this time, in the good providence 
of God, he found the grace tor which he 
had long and earnestly sought, his heart 
was “strangely warmed,” and his soul was 
filled with light, love and peace. ._From 
this new and glorious experience he never 
declined, but through sorrow and joy, 
through strite and victory, through re- 
proach and fame, through sickness and 
healtb, through adversity and prosperity, 
through enmity, hatred and malignant 
abuse, as well as love, loyalty and honor, in 
lite and death, he pressed his way straight 
forward until at last he passed to his eter- 
nal reward. He knew that he was saved 
with the uttermost salvation, and to this 
experience he was ever ready on all suit- 
able occasions to bear testimony. He was 
none the less faithful in obeying all the 
commands ot God, none the less self-sacri- 
ficing for the good of his fellowmen, none 
the less diligent in caring jor the bodies 
and souls of all whom he could in any way 
reach and help, none the less lavish of time 
and strength and earthly store it by any 
means he might build up the kingdom otf 
God on earth. Men of all ranks were con- 
strained to recognize his lofty enthusiasm, 
his all-embracing love for humanity, his 
complete consecration, and his holy, blame- 
less and Christlike life. 

With such a leader as this —a leader 
raised up by God for « great work that 
needed to be done —it is not surprising 
that now, on the two-hundreth anniversary 
of his birth, there are more than thirty 
millions of people who are counted among 
his followers. Nor is it surprising that at 
least half of these are found in our own 
country. John Wesley lived long enough 
to give Francis Asbury to the young re- 
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public. He lived long enough to see and 
to direct in the organization and establish- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Cburch — 
the grandest church God has on this earth 
today. 

Marvelously the church he established 
on these shores has grown, marvelously 
has it increased in numbers, wealth and 
influence; and yet it might have been ex- 
pected that Methodist preachers, filled 
with his spirit,inspired by his example, 
emulating his deeds, would ride on the 
most advanced crest of the mighty waves 
oft colonization and conquest that have 
swept westward across the continent for 
more than a hundred years. The Gospel 
they have preached gave hope to every 
soul; they were men ot the people, and the 
common people have heard them gladly ; 
they have been the builders of schools, 
and churches, and commonwealths; they 
bave hated oppression and loved lib- 
erty; they have been loyal to the 
glorious flag of the United States; 
they bave always stood for morality, vir- 
tue, temperance, and the Christian home; 
they are no anarchists, communists, nibil. 
ists; they tollow the blood-becrimsoned 
banner of the Cross and propose to hold 
this land of ours fast anchored to the 
throne ot God,and make it the supreme 
agency in bringing the nations of the earth 
to bow in glad obedience at the toot of the 
cross. 

The Wesleyanization of America means 
that this nation of ours may become, shall 
become, the first possessed inheritance ot 
the Son ot God; it means that right speedi- 
ly the Gospel in its purity and power will 
be carried to the ends of the earth ; it 
means that the glad day will be hastened 
in its coming when“ the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”’ 

Thank God, a thousand times thank 
God, for John Wesley! Thank God ior all 
the victories of the past, for all present 
good, and for the immortal hopes which 
open before our taith-illamined vision 
an ever-broadening vista of supremest 
achievements. 





PAUL’S VISION 


REV. BRADFORD P. RAYMOND, LL. D, 


From the Baccalaureate Sermon preached by the 
President of Wesleyan University, Sunday morning, 
June 238. é 


* But when it pleased God .. . to reveal His Sonin 
me... immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
bivod,”” — Ga, 1: 16-17. 


‘4, \HE fact that stands in the foreground 

lL of Saul’s vision was a tact that had a 
voive, that spoke Hebrew. That group ot 
external events were then and there trans- 
muted into the revelation of the Son of God 
in him, The fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians is his unimpeachable testi- 
mony to this revelation and its significance 
tor him. Ot the immediate significance 
ot the revelation to Paul we muy be quite 
certain. He immediately took the oath 
ot allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
eried out: ‘* Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
todo?” In that utterance have we pot 
the red bluod oft the great creeds? In that 
moment of surrender he put the sceptre ot 
David into the bleeding hand, and the 
royal crown upon a wounded brow. In 
this dramatic contession of faith he con- 
cealed the principles that will organize 
anew the whole Messianic history. In this 
utterance I see the * far-flung battle lines ”’ 
ot Paul’s whole militant career. This new 
ex perience made a chaos of the whole Mes- 
siunic history tor Paul,and he went into 
Avabia to reflect. He carried with him a 
new sense of values, and brought back a 
new perspective of history. He has idenu- 
tied the biessing ot Abraham and the liie uo! 
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the spirit. He who has received the adop- 
tion uf a son, and can say, ** Abba, Father,” 
has a test in his own soul for all the vary- 
ing standards of value current in the 
world’s market. 

This experience of the apostle brings the 
most characteristic note of Methodism. 
What is the meaning of that experience 
which came to Wesley on the 24th of May, 
1738, and which he describes in language 
now become classic among us: “I felt my 
heart strangely warmed, I telt I did trust 
in Christ, Christ alone, tor salvation, and 
an assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me trom the law ot sin and death.” The 
meaning of the revelation for both Paul 





PRESIDENT BRADFORD PAUL RAYMOND 


and Wesley might be summed up by say- 
ing: Jesus Christ is a present, living 
Christ; Be is immediately active in the 
genesis of the new consciousness; en- 
throned above the ages, to Him unhesitat- 
ing obedience is due; avd by this alle- 
giance the believer joins his militant army 
tor the conquest ot the world. Wesley 
makes much of the believer's assurance, 
but no more, I think, than does St, Paul, 
only with Paul it is.always a kind ot sacred 
lyric. It breaks out in the stately flow ot 
his argument like a spring trom hidden 
streams ; you will teel it in his practical 
exhortations and in his apology for his 
apostolate. Aud in the deep diapason of 
his cosmic philosophy you way hear this 
recurrent note of assurauce, clear, sweet 
and strong, like the voice ot an angel: 
* And because ye are sons, God sent forth 
the spirit oi His Son into our hearts crying, 
Abba, Father.” 

For the theoretical aijustment of this 
revelation we must go to the writings of 
Richard Watson, Adam Clarke, and John 
Fletcher. And tor the place which Wesley 
made for this new sung we may go to the 
history of England. He is to be lound in 
all the practical reforms aud philanthro- 
pies Of the century. One mightsay: Trav- 
el any of the greit bighways ot Kugiand 
during the last bali of the eighteenth ven- 
tury, and wiss Joun Wesley if yuu can. 

The age needs to be wade sensitive to 
Panl’s standard ot value. Svience has 
given us puwer, and that is good, The de. 
sire for gaiu has giveu us wealiu aud the 
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machinery of wealth. But if our estimate 
ot scientific knowledge compromise our 
ideals, it costs more than it is worth. Sci- 
ence and wealth we must have; but only 
as the revelation of the Son of God is made 
in us and to our time can they be made to 
contribute to the spiritual elevation of man 
and the coming of the kingdom of God. 

We have to adjust this revelation to an 
entirely new group of questions. What is 
the relation of this revelation to na- 
ture and the stubborn mechanism by 
which nature is ruled? What modifica- 
tion of old theory is made necessary by the 
doctrine of evolution? We have no occa- 
sion to tear the theoretical adjustment that 
is going on in our time, 


This is a revelation which 
is yet to be made to our age. 
The Christian employer must 
abide by its spirit, and find 
ways to make it work. This 
is not an easy task. There 
are difficulties which no the. 
orist can appreciate. I do 
not assume that the Lord 
Jesus undertook an easy 
task when He undertook the 
salvation of this old world ; 
but He gave Himself to it 
with a splendor ot self. abne- 
gation that draws the whole 
world toward Him. I know 
ot no more difficult task in 
the evolution ot the kingdom 
of God on earth than that of 
lifting this industrial age to 
the level of this new revela- 
tion. And it is just as diffi- 
cult a task tor the employee 
asfor the employer. Hoth 
put money first and man- 
hood second. That gradation 
ot values will have to be 
changed. That gradation 
does not coniorm to the rev- 
elation of God in man. That 
gradation is not in harmony 
with the structural order of 
the universe. Man is first, 
and allelse is instrumental. 
Ceremony and sacrifice, cir- 
cumcision and the law were 
all made instrumental by St. Paul, that the 
new man might be made final. Wesley val- 
ued out-of-door preaching, the work of 
woman, the organization of Sunday-schools 
and all other agencies, as means to an end. 
The end of the Gospel is sonship. Manhood 
can never be made a means toanend. The 
industrial interests ot our time make con- 
spicuous the need of the revelation of a new 
standard. Neither does the new standard 
need the justification of a working theory. 
Ic is creative and recreative in its own right 
and will make and unmake working the- 
ories to fit the actual situation. Only let it 
haveits way. Enthrone Him whose bleed- 
ing hand sways the sceptre uf righteous- 
ness. That will cure the greed of money. 
For it is always true that five millions has 
an insatiable hunger to become ten. That 
will kill the beast in the labor uuions, and 
give right of way to the reason and the 
moral purpose that are latent and potent in 
these unions. My friends, it is a long road. 
O. that you may be sure. Beware of the 
man who thinks the goal can be reached 
one week from today. But the task is 
upon us; the way of advance has been 
blazed. Confident as I am that Jesus 
Christ’s program stauds tor the ideal order 
underlying the ages, jast so confident I ain 
that it Works as a social force in the institu 
tions of our time, while the age goes groan- 


ing on toward the day of the manifestation 
of the sons of God. 





— Leisure and I have taken leave ot one 
another. I[ propose to be busy as long as [ 
live it nv health is so long indniged to me. 
— Wesley. 
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JOHN WESLEY, THE MAN 
PROF, CALEB T, WINCHESTER, L.H.D, 


Address delivered at the Wesleyan Bicentennial cele - 
pration at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
June 29. 

T tour o’clock, on the afternoon of 
Monday, the second of March, 1739, 
in a plot of open ground just outside the 
city of Bristol,a preacher stuod up to speak 
to an audience of three thousand persons 
crowding about him to listen. For six weeks 
past, this audience has been hearing, in this 
place and in other places in the open air, 
the most marvelously eloquent preacher of 
the eighteenth century, George Whitefield, 
but the preacher ot this afternoen they have 
never heard before. And he has never 
preached “in the fields’’ before, and does it 
now with the utmost reluctance, teeling 
that it is a violation of all proprieties, and 
almost doubting — as he said afterward — 
whether it were not a sin to save a soul ex- 
cept it could be done in a church. No pic- 
ture of the preacher of that afternoon, and 
no account of what he said, was preserved 
by any of the audience; they were not the 
kind of people who keep journals and write 
letters —for the very good reason that 
most of them were grimy colliers who 
could not read or write at all. But we 
know the preacher was a little man, short 
of stature and slight of figure; his face, 
thin and sharply cut, is the thoughtful face 
ot a scholar, for he is thirty-six years old, 
and until about a year ago he has lived the 
cloistered, almost ascetic, lite of a Fellow of 
Lincoln College; his dark bair, in defiance 
of the fashion of that bewigged age, falls 
down almost upon his shoulders, with just 
a suspicion of a curl; his faultless cassock 
and spotless linen, his black hose and sil- 
ver shoe. buckles, betray an almost finical 
neatness and precision in his attire; yet he 
has a certain air of command, and by that 
steadfast, level look in his eye, and the 
quiet, firm tone of his voice, you know, be- 
iore he has spoken a dozen sentences, that 
this is one of the leaders of men. Hean- 
nounces as his text those words which, as 
we think of him now, it hardly seems 
irreverent to apply to this servant of the 
Master who spoke them before: ‘* The 
Spirit of the Lord is npon me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor.’”’ There is no rhetoric in his ser- 
mon, no slightest attempt at oratorical 
effect, only a clear, simple utterance, thrill- 
ing with intense but restrained emotion. 
What was the immediate result of that 
alternoon’s sermon we do not know; but 
we know that in the next month John 
Wesley bas preached again and again under 
the open sky, till his audiences through that 
month, in and near Bristol, aggregate torty 
thousand persons. His great work has be- 
gun. 

Fifty-one years after this day, one even- 
ing in the year 1790, a young Englishman 
— hardly more than a boy, tor he was only 
sixteen, and an articled clerk in an attor- 
ney’s office at Colchester — records that he 
went to hear “that veteran in the service 
ot God,’ John Wesley. The preacher steod 
in a wide pulpit, on either side of him a 
minister, and the two held him up. His 
voice was hardly audible. “I could not 
wake out the text,” says the young hearer, 
**and the sermon was largely pantomime, 
but it went to the heart.’ This young attor- 
ney’s clerk, Henry Crabbe Robinson, as he 
grew to manhood, came to know and hear 
most of the great men of two generations 
in England ; but he used to say that never, 
in all his later life, had he seen anything 
comparable to the picture of this aged 
preacher, with the reverend countenance, 
the long white locks, and the gentle voice, 
surrounded by a vast audience of admir- 
ing and loving friends, eager to catch some 
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words from his lips so soon to be silent. 
Six months later, and the preacher was 
gone. 

The half-century between those two ser- 
mons, this man, John Wesley, has filled 
with a work such as no other Englishman 
of that century can begin to parallel. The 
record of it, merely as labor of body and 
mind, is astounding. In those days of 
siow and toilsome traveling, he has jour- 
neyed over 250,000 miles — the equivalent ot 
ten times round the globe —all of it, of 
course, on horseback or by coach, some- 
times covering from eighty to ninety miles 
on horseback in a single day, visiting re- 
mote fishing villages in Cornwall or min- 
ing towus in Yorkshire that the traveler 
today rarely finds. Throughout all that 
fifty years, summer and winter, he has 
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risen at four o’clock in the morning, and 
has usually preached at five, and often 
three or four times more in the same day. 
In the fifty years he estimated he had 
preached about thirty-five thousand times, 
or some twice a day fur the whole half- 
century. Nor is this all. This man is a 
student. Few men of his time have read 
more than he, albeit his reading has been 
mostly done on horseback. He has writ- 
ten, too, tracts, pamphlets, books, mostly 
religious, of course, yet including treatises, 
big or little, on language, rhetoric, history, 
medicine, physics, so that his collected 
works fill thirty goodly volumes. More 
than all that, while his societies of plain 
folk who purpose to fear God and work 
righteousness have multiplied till they are 
found in almost every town in England 
and scattered over Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, this man has carried in his mind 
and on his heart the care and governance 
ot them all; has devised rules for their 
discipline and guidance; slowly, and half 
unconsciously, has perfected a wonderful 
organization to solidify and perpetuate his 
work; bas really founded a church. And 
his influence has been wider even than 
that. He has quickened the religious life 
ofa nation; he has almost eradicated cer- 
tain forms of vice, as the smuggling on the 
Cornish coast; in that England of Walpole 
and Rigby, he has trained up a class — and 
almost the only class — of absolutely in- 
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corruptible voters. Large results like 
these come, of course, of a combina- 
tion of causes, and are not to be ascribed 
exclusively to any individual; yet to John 
Wesley, far more than to any other one 
man of his century, is it due that the 
standard of public sobriety and morals 
was raised all over England, and a respect 
for the demands and observances of reli- 
gion widely diffused among the great mass 
of the common people upon whom, in the 
last resort, depend the health and satety of 
the modern state. 

Of this great work I am not to speak to- 
night. Its more distinctively religious and 
ecclesiastical phases were ably presented 
to us last evening ; of its wider historical 
significance, we shall hear from the emi- 
nent speaker of tomorrow evening. Mine 
is the humbler task to 
consider some of the 


Characteristics of 
Wesley, the Man, 


What were his tastes, his 
likes and dislikes, the 
ruling motives of his 
life? How shall we pic- 
ture him in the narrower 
relations of society and 
friendship, in his habits 
as helived? To answer 
such questions with ret- 
erence to a great man is 
not always easy. For 
every leader of a great 
movement in society, 
church, or state, is liable 
to be forgotten in the 
fame of his work. The 
man is lost in the hero or 
the saint. Especially if 
he has, as Wesley did, 
imposed upon the move- 
ment or the institution 
he originated not only 
his own name, but his 
own discipline, his own 
system of doctrine, his 
own purpose and meth- 
ods, he is almost sure to 
become a kind of epony- 
mous, half mythical per- 
sonage, remembered 
chiefly as the embodi- 
ment of his system. John 
Wesley was the great founder of Metho- 
dism; yes, but was he a good fellow, a gen- 
ial man? What manner of man was he 
to talk with, work with, live with? 

And it must be admitted that there are 
some things thet make this sense of per- 
sonal acquaintance specially difficult in 
the case of Wesley. When we would 
know a man intimately, we naturally and 
justly try to see him not merely in his pub- 
lic and official attitude, but in his home, in 
his domestic relations, and in those hours 
of relaxation wien the natural bent of his 
temper asserts itself. But John Wesley 
had no home; and he had no hours of re- 
laxation. Rooms were set apart for his use 
in the Foundry and afterward in the City 
Road Chapel buildings — the London head- 
quarters of Methodism ; but he seldom oc- 
cupied them more than two or three days 
at a time. He never had any domestic 
life. He was married —afler two unsuc- 
cessful attempts — much to his misfortune ; 
but be stipulated that he should not be 
expected to journey a mile the less after 
marriage than before. In fact, he was 
probably glad to travel more. He was 
always going somewhere ; at the beginning 
of the month in Cornwall, at the end of it 
in Yorkshire. It seems a little difficult to 
get upon intimate terms with a man who 
has always preached two hours ago, and is 
riding fifteen or twenty miles to preach 
again tonight. Sam Johnson, who appreci- 
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ated and admired Wesley, said to Boswell 
once, ‘*Mr. Wesley’s conversation is very 
good, sir,t{but he is never at leisure. He 
always has to go ata certain hour; which 
is very disagreeable to one who loves to 
fold his legs and have his talk out, as I 
do”’ And Johnson was right — as usual. 
Wesley was never known to be ina hurry, 
tor he was the most methodical of men—a 
Methodist trom his cradle. He always had 
time, therefore, for his work ; but he never 
had time tor anything else. He would 
never unbend his mind in an hour of 
genial relaxation. In his scheme of life 
there was no place for such hours. He 
never ruminates. never holds his mind 
open quietly, or waits ior a mood. His 
whole life is 


A Noble Monotony of Labor. 


The result is, we see the man only in activ- 
ity, and see, theretore, only the public and 
official sides of his character. Even his 
Journal, which is, on the whole, one of the 
three or four most interesting books of the 
eighteenth century, is ior the most part a 
record of tact and not of reflection, the 
story of his outward life and labor. These 
are, I take it, the principal reasons why the 
lite of Wesley, as some one has said, is the 
despair of the biographer; they explain 
and in part excuse the fact that the stand- 
ard biograpby ot John Wesley is a monu- 
ment of dullness. 

It must be admitted, further, that the 
character ot Wesley, after you have become 
acquainted w ‘th it, presents some features 
more admirable than picturesque. For 
example, be was the most self-possessed ot 
men. I have said he never hurried ; but 
he never worried, either. He was never 
anxious, He had no moods; he was never 
discouraged, never elated. He never let 
himself go. He was not the man to fling 
his inkstand at the devil. On his eighty- 
fitth birthday he writes in his Journal that 
he has never lost a night’s sleep, sick or 
well, on land or sea, since he was born ; 
though here his memory slipped slightly 
—as was natural at eighty-five —for filteen 
years before he records that, while crossing 
the Irish Channel, he has lain awake all 
night, for the first and only time in his 
lite. The correct record seems to be one 
night in eighty-five years! Now such an 
equable temper is certainly a gift to be 
thankful tor, if you have it, and to be 
coveted it you have it not; but it as cer- 
tainly does not tend to give that light and 
shade which make a man’s story pic- 
turesque. 

Then, so far as I can see, Wesley had 
very little giit of humor, which is a serious 
privation in our dull-colored world. He 
was cheerful — that came of his tempera- 
ment; and he had a very pretty wit, 
usually with a satiric edge, and drawn out 
only in some mood of controversy. You 
expect wit from every man of any emi- 
nence in the eighteenth century. But of 
that sympathetic enjoyment of all the 
maniiold contrasts and incongruities of life 
which we call humor, I think Wesley had 
very little. Itis a pity ; for think what an 
opportunity there was for the exercise of 
that fortunate gift. The great middle class 
of English people, the class full of the 
most varied, racy, humorous lite, Wesley 
knew, or might have known, better than 
all the novelists of the century put to- 
gether. But you never would guess that 
he saw the humors of their life. I spoke 
just now of the Journal as one of the inter- 
esting books of the century ; but if Wesley 
could have put into it the humor of that 
genial old hero, his father, rector of Ep- 
worth, the Journal might have been, like 
Boswell’s Johnson, a book that no intelli- 
gent man could leave unread. But John 
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Wesley was the child of his mother ; and 
humor, I think, was not among the many 
gitts the great Susanna Wesley could be- 
queath to her son. 

Yet he must be strangely prejudiced or 
strangely dull who finds John Wesley 
an uninteresting man. If the biographies 
are rather lifeless, one can leave them 
alone, and, turning to the Journal and the 
Letters, {rame trom them a picture ot the 
man as he was. It I were to characterize 
this man as I understand him,I should 
say, first of all, that 


John Wesley was a Gentleman, 


He made that impression upon every one; 
upon men of the world as well as upon 
men of religion, upon people of the highest 
rank and people of the lowest. When 
Beau Nash, the radiant dandy who as- 
sumed tor a time to govern the world of 
tashion, vexed to find that some of his 
great folk in Bath were goirg with all the 
rest of the world to hear the field preacher, 
interrupted and attempted to torbid Wes- 
ley’s preaching, he found himself no 


match for the dignified courtesy of the 


quiet preacher. The Beau lost his head 
after a sentence or two and began to scold. 
“Your preaching frightens people out of 
their wits.” “Sir,did you ever hear me 
preach?” ‘“* No.” “ How can you judge 
ot what you have never heard?” “Sir, by 
common report.” ‘* But common report is 
not enough ; give me leave to ask you, sir, 
is not your name Nash?” “ My name is 
Nash.” “Sir, I dare not judge you by 
common report; I think it is not enough to 
judge by.” The dandy retired, still fur- 
ther discomfited as he went by an old 
woman in the crowd who called out: ** You 
take care of your body, Mr. Nash, and we 
take care of our souls,” 

Some years later, that veneered old pa- 
gan, the typical Epicurean of the eight- 
eenth century, Horace Walpole, heard 
Wesley at Bath, after the society had got to 
itself a chapel and a choir that sang the 
Methodist hymns, Walpole owned, very 
prettily. Walpole, of course, did not think 
very highly of the sermon or of the audi- 
ence; but he was evidently impressed by 
the appearance and bearing of the preacher. 
The truth is, Wesley had by birth the in- 
stincts of a gentleman. His father, and 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were 
all clergymen of the Church of England, 
all Oxford men, men who carried into 
whatever narrow or adverse circumstances 
life might lead, clean tastes and gentle 
manners. In the outer, less important 
matters of attire and personai appearance 
Wesley himself was the most precise of 
mortals. The very plainness of his dress 
was a proof not of carelessness but of aus- 
terity of taste. In the stories of his en- 
counters with mobs, as he tells them in the 
Journal, I have noticed that no less than 
ten times he mentions, as if it were a phys- 
ical injury, that some dirt was thrown 
upon his hat or coat. The one proverb of 
his that everybody knows is, “‘ Cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” 

It is true that he had an aversion for 
what called itself the fashionable society of 
his time, for he thought it vapid and essen- 
tially vulgar. And it was. Never before, 
perhaps never since, has English society 
been more unintelligent, more given to 
loud ostentation, than in the second third 
of the eighteenth century—the age of 
George II., and Queen Caroline, and Prince 
Fred, and Robert Walpole, and Bubb 
Dodington ; the age of gaming, and raffling 
shops, and chocolate houses; of low 
morals and bad taste. Nor did Wesley 
think much better of this society, when 
one or two of its fine ladies, turning de- 
vout, adopted Mr. Whitefield, and made 
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Methodism for a little time the fad of t\. 
hour. It is easy to see that he sometimes 
had a little difficulty in keeping his pa- 
tience at Whitefield’s unctuous comp)|i- 
ments to the elect ladies. The truth is, 
Whitefield could never quite forget th. 
marvelous providence that had taken bi:n 
from the tap-room of his mother’s inn to be 
a minister of grace to duchesses. But Wes- 
ley had that best evidence of real breeding, 
entire unconsciousness of social differences. 
In whatsoever society, he took himself tor 
granted. 

But Wesley is not to be thought of as 
insensible to the charm of intelligent and 
refined society. It was not from natural 
inclination that he turned away from such 
society and gave his life largely to other 
classes of people. His native temperament 
was dignified, scholarly, exclusive. Once, 
and once only in his life, did he find him- 
self placed in surroundings altogether con- 
genial ; that was while be was in residence 
as Fellow at Lincoln College in Oxford. 
The companionship of a small number of 
selected friends, the invitation to the life ot 
calm study and reflection, the grave beauty 
ot the storied academic town — they all 
combined to win his heart. When his 
aged tather asked him to leave this clois- 
tered life, come home to the rudeness of a 
wild northern parish, and take the living 
of Epworth, it is small wonder that John 
Wesley found twenty-six different reasons 
why he should stay where he was. I think 
the most of them were really selfish rea- 
sons, for Wesley was not yet ready to deny 
himself and take up his cross; he was yet 
in the ascetic or monastic stage of his reli- 
gious lifie— but they were very natural 
reasons. Had he followed his own prefer- 
ences he would never have left Oxtord at 
all. Those days were bright in memory all 
his lite, and now and then he breaks out in 
some irrepressible longing to have them 
back again. At the close of a specially 
toilsome year, he writes to his brother, 
Charles: “I often cry out, Redde me vite 
priori — Let me be again an Oxford Metho- 
dist.” I am persuaded we do not justly 
estimate the nobility of Wesley’s work 
until we realize how much sacrifice of all 
that was .jost congenial 1t must have cost 
him. Some of the incidental records in the 
Journal seem to me to havea kind of half pa- 
thetic suggestiveness. For example, when, 
in his eighty-first year, he made a brief trip 
to Holland — that he enjoyed with all the 
eager curiosity of a boy — he notes in his 
Journal two or three times that all the 
people he meets are delightfully refined 
and courteous ; that one of his hosts speaks 
Latin very correctly, and “is of a most 
easy and affable bearing;” that his hostess 
another day receives him “ with that easy 
openness and affability which,’ he says, 
“is almost peculiar to Christians and per- 
sons of quality.” 

Wesley’s work was mostly done with 
and for the great English middle class, 
especially in towns; and that because he 
saw, with the sure instinct of the reformer, 
that here was a great section of society, 
rapidly increasing in numbers and influ- 
ence, that was largely unchurched, and to 
whom the Church of England, through its 
regular forms of worship and service, could 
not — or at all events did not — minister. 
But he carried into his work with these 
people'the tastes and instincts of the gen- 
tleman. He had in very eminent degree 
the two qualities that, by common consent, 
mark the gentleman wherever he may be 
— courtesy and courage. His courtesy was 
ot the finest sort, which I take to be demo- 
cratic. He never thought it necessary to 
vulgarize his message to any audience 
whatsoever, or to make any concessions 
to coarseness. On the other hand, he never 
held himseif above his bearers, or took any 
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superior or distant air. He talked with a 
mechanic or tradesman as he talked with 
a lord. There was a quiet dignity in bis 
jaanner that commanded respect and imi- 
tition. When,fone afternoon, he was sur- 
rounded by a boisterous crowd in Ratcliffe 
square, London, after an opening word or 
two, he said : “ Friends, let every man doas 
he pleases; but it is my manner when I 
«peak of the things of God, or another does, 
to uncover my head ”? — which he did, and 
instantly the whole crowd followed his 
example, ‘*Then,” says Wesley, “I ex- 
horted them to repent and believe the Gos- 
pel.’ One of his preachers noticed that he 
was always careful to take off his bat when- 
ever poor people thanked him for anything. 
The man who exerted the greatest infiu- 
ence upon English manners at the middle 
of the eighteenth century, I say, was not 
my Lord Chesterfield, or any of his ilk; it 
was John Wesley. 
As tor courage, John Wesley 


Never Knew what Fear [ieant. 


Danger could not even quicken his pulse. 
He would have made the coolest of officers 
in action. Before the angriest mob he never 
lost his perfect self-possession, even his 
dignified courtesy. He says in his Journal, 
simply, that he has found it best always to 
face a mob. Whenever possible, he tried 
to single out the leaders and address them 
personally. At Plymouth, after talking a 
quarter of an hour, and finding the vio- 
lence of the rabble increasing, he walked 
down into the thickest of them, and took 
the captain courteously by the hand. The 
tellow immediately said: “Sir, I will see 
you safe home. No man shall touch you. 
Gentlemen, stand back; I will knock 
down the first man that touches him.” 
And so, says Wesley, he walked to my 
lodgings and we parted in much love. But 
the crowd had followed too, and Wesley 
stayed in the street a half hour and talked 
with them till they went away, he says, in 
high good humor, A British mob usuall 
has respect for a gentleman, and it alway 
admires pluck ; in such encounters Wesley 
was almost uniformly master of the situa- 
tion. He never resisted, of course, or 
lifted a hand in bis own detence; but not 
infrequently, as in the instances just men- 
tioned, his coolness won the admiration of 
the leaders of the mob, who pronounced 
him “game” and declared themselves 
ready to challenge all comers in his behalf. 
In a turbulent meeting in London, a big 
Thames bargeman lifted up his brawny 
tront, and squaring himself to the audience 
called out: * What that man says is right; 
I say so; and not a man bere shall dare to 
say otherwise.” 

But I find proof of a higher sort of cour- 
age than this in the calmness with which 
Wesley bore the attacks upon his character 
and work. Naturally conservative and 
order-loving, he was accused of upsetting 
all reverend traditions and becoming 
usages; clear-headed, logical, hating en- 
thusiasm, he was accused ot spreading an 
irrational frenzy over the country and 
turning the heads of the vulgar; the most 
frugal and the most generous of men, hav- 
ing no income through all the earlier years 
ot his work but his allowance as Fellow of 
Lineoln College, and giving away most of 
that, he was accused of preaching the Gos- 
pel for gam, and grasping the scanty con- 
tributions of the poor; always loyal to his 
king and his church, he was accused of 
being a Jesuit, a Papist in disguise, and 
probably an emissary of the Pretender. 
And tbese accusations came not from ene- 
mies in the contemptuous world of fashion 
and licentiousness; they came from those 
who should have been his helpers and 
allies, and the harshest of all came from 
bishops of his own church. To have 
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remained altogether silent under such 
charges would have been a proof not o 
courage, but of cowardice; but I hold it to 
be a proof of the truest courage, the cour- 
age of a gentleman, that Wesley, though 
he was a master of controversy and had a 
native inclination to satire, in his replies to 
his accusers never lost his temper, never 
would be goaded into any discourtesy or 
bitterness, never; belied the title of his 
famous reply, “A Calm Address to Men 
ot Reason and Religion.” Once, only, 80 
far as I can recall, when Lavington, Bishop 
ot Exeter, assailed him with reckless 
slander, did Wesley allow himself to sug- 
gest, with some acerbity, that the Bishop 
ought to learn a little English grammar 
and a little heathen honesty. But twenty 
years afterward, I find this entry in the 
Journal: “I was well pleased today to 
partake of the sacrament with my old 
opponent, Bishop Lavington. Ob, may we 
sit down together in the kingdom of our 
Father !”’ 

But, further —if I may divide my talk 
after the fashion of the preachers — I 
should say, in the second place, that Wes- 
ley was a man of 


Remarkable [ental Endowment. 


I should call him a scholar. By which I 
do not mean, of course, a scholar in the 
modern, technical sense; he was not a man 
of proiound learning or of original re- 
search in any department of knowledge, 
I mean, rather, that he was what we may 
justly call a man of scholarly tastes, of 
open and active mind; a man of broad 
outlook and genuine culture. He could 
stand Macaulay’s test of a scholar — he 
could read Plato with his teet on the fen- 
der. While his chief concern was given, 
as it ought to have been, to his distinctively 
religious work, it is easy to see from the 
Journal how keen was his interest in all 
things of the intellect and the imagination ; 
not only in theology and philosophy, but 
in history, poetry, music, art. To use one uf 
Matthew Arnold’s pet phrases, he wanted 
to know the best that had been thought and 
done in the world. He was a tireless 
reader, . Whenever he traveled, whether on 
horseback or hy coach, a book was always 
open before him. Nobody could adopt 
more truly Cicero’s famous praise of 
books: “ Delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobis, peregrinantur, rus- 
ticantur.”’ 

Books were, indeed, almost his only 
companions in his lonely and wandering 
life. The range of his reading, for a man so 
busy, was most remarkably wide; it in- 
cluded the best the world affords. He was 
familiar, not only with the great works of 
his own literature, but with those of the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, German, and 
he had a good reading knowledge of Span- 
ish. Among the authors of classic rank 
that he mentions in the Journal, are 
Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
Anacreon, Lucian, Virgil, Cicero, Juvenal, 
Horace, Ariosto, Tasso, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Shakespeare, Milton, Cowley, Dry- 
den, Locke, Pope, Swift, Prior, Young, 
Thomson, Gray, Sterne, Johnson, Ossian — 
and I,am sure I don’t know how many 


‘more that a careful examination of the 


Journal might reveal, For I recall these 
names not as an exhaustive list, but as 
authors mentioned, not merely by a word 
ot quotation or incidental reference, but in 
a way to indicate that Wesley was actually 
reading them at the time, or had long been 
been tamiliar with them. How many of 
his successors of today, I wonder, in their 
travels by land and sea about the world, 
can show a record of reading like that! 
But this love of good reading, though it al- 
ways implies a certain breadth and distinc- 
tion, is not necessarily a proof of any very 
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high degree of originality or mental force. 
John Wesley, it goes without saying, was 
more than a man of culture. He was a man 
ot power. This means that he had clear in- 
tellectual perception of ends, prompt judg- 
ment upon the means to those ends, and, 
above all, strong and steady will to carry 
his purposes into effect. He bent circum- 
stance to his plans; he accomplished 
things. His manners were gentile; his 
temper was conciliatory ; but when he bad 
once deliberately madeup his mind, his de- 
termination was as inflexible as Gibraltar. 
I say when he had deliberately made up 
his mind, tor the basis of Wesley’s action 
was always strong, eighteenth-century 
common sense, well-stiffened with logic. 
He was a logician from his cradle — there 
again, his mother’s own child, for Susanna 
Wesley had tully as much logic as the aver- 
age woman has any use for. I shall not 
venture to quote literally, in this presence, 
old Samuel Wesley’s witty statement that 
the first necessity of lite to his boy Jack 
was a syllogism. Certainly the delibera- 
tive habit ripened early in the lad, and all 
his life long he insisted on giving logical 
reasons for his conduct. Mr. Lecky hardly 
puts it too strongly when he says that 
Wesley manitested at all times and on all 
subjects an even exaggerated passion tor 
reasoning. Nothing could be turther trom 
the truth than the idea, still current I think 
in some quarters, that his own preaching 
was emotionai or sensational in manner, 
and meagre or shallow in thought. Such a 
charge might perhaps be brought against 
the preaching of Whitefield with some jus- 
tice; but not against that of Wesley. He 
is earnest, direct, solemn; but his sermons 
almost always have a clear logical frame- 
work, and his rhetorical manner is abso- 
lutely plain end simple. He had no pa- 
tience with what he called the amorous 
style of praying and luscious style of preach- 
ing in which Whitefield and his imitators 
sometimes indulged. His own writing, it 
may be admitted, lacks breadth and sug- 
gestiveness; he sticks narrowly to his sub- 
ject, and he has not the imagination to illu- 
mine or illustrate it; but no writing could 
be more direct. His model was that most 
homely and vigorous of all English prose 
writers, Jonathan Swilit, in whose style he 
says all the properties of good writing are 
combined. His natural gift ot argument 
had been disciplined in his university days 
by his duties as moderator or judge of the 
daily debates in Lincoln College; it is 
almost the only one of his gifts of which 
he speaks with complacency, perhaps with 
a little pride. And, in tact, his writing is 
usually best when he is proving or confut- 
ing something. 

I think, indeed, that Wesley was always 
a little too deferential to a syllogism. He 
forgot that our conclusions on most mat- 
ters of any importance are not the result of 
a single line of argument, but the resultant 
of many lines, nay, are often decided not 
by argument at all, but by sentiment and 
instinct. He sometimes seems ready to 
accept any conclusion supported by a clear 
course of reasoning, and thus misses a 
broader view of his subject. 

And then Wesley, in his admiration for a 
good course of syllogism, sometime neg- 
lects to inquire very carefully what has 
been put into the premises of his syllogism. 
1 do not think he had in any very high de- 
gree the gift of scientific observation, or al- 
ways reasoned from tacts to laws or 
causes very correctly. His deduction was 
better than his induction. He has been 


Fequently Charged with Credulity, 


and the charge is worth a moment’s notice, 
for it is not altogether without reason. It 
is based principally, I suppose, in the too 
easy credence he gave to stories of the 
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preternatura), of dreams, visions, second- 
sight, ghosts, and witches. His lifelong 
interest in such matters was first excited, 
doubtless, when he was a boy, by the 
‘‘ noises’ in his tather’s rectory. Those 
mysterious knockings, and trampings, and 
lifting of latches, and movings of turniture, 
continued for some two months, and were 
observed and recorded so carefully that it 
is impossible to doubt their reality, and 
equally impossible to give any satistactory 
explanation of them. They Gxed in the 
mind of young Wesley an unalterable be- 
liet in unseen beings, and all his life long 
he showed an eager curiosity in any 
stories of their presence or influence. He 
emphatically expressed his belief in 
witches, and declared that to give up 
witchcraft was in effect to give up the 
Bible —a dilemma that I trust we need 
not accept. The Journal contains an ad- 
mirable co!lection of tales of wonder, vary- 
ing irom simple cases of thought transter- 
ence to the most delighttully creepy ghost 
stories. A tew of them are too lurid to be 
convincing ; but the most of them seem 
very plausibly attested, and were evident- 
ly believed by the people who told them. 
Wesley himself, though often careful to 
say that he does not impose his own beliet 
on any one else, certainly did not always 
make a very careiul scrutiny of these tales 
before accepting them. He gives one par- 
ticularly entertaining story — ten pages 
long — of a young woman who was visited 
by the ghost of her uncle and by a con- 
siderable number of other spirits, whose 
chamber, indeed, seems to have been a 
kind of popular resort for all her departed 
triends ; and with this story Wesley sets 
down a very odd series of comments, 
queries, and interences of his own with 
reference to the behavior ot the ghosts, 
which I think would hardly satisfy the re- 
quirements of strict scientific investigation. 

Yet before we condemn Wesley in too 
superior fashion, we may remember that 
the most hard-headed philosopher of the 
age, Samuel Johnson, shared Wesley’s be- 
lief, and could make an appointment with 
the Cock Lane Ghost in the crypt of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church. And we may remem- 
ber, too, that there is a well-attested body 
ot occult phenomena, which it may not be 
worth while to investigate, but which can- 


did men do not deny with contempt. In 


fact, Wesley’s interest in such matters is 
not exactly a proof of credulity, but rather 
ot 4 singular curiosity with reference to 
whatever lies on the border land ot experi- 
ence. It was an extension beyond scien- 
tific limits of that intense interest in all 
physical facts which led him to read with 
avidity all accounts of chemical experi- 
ment and to tollow eagerly the new science 
ot electricity. 

But it we admit there was a vein of 
credulity in Wesley with reference to the 
preternatural, we must insist that it did 
not vitiate his thinking on other matters, 
and that he did not allow it to sanction any 
vagaries of conduct either in himself or 
any one else. It might have been thought 
hat such an interest in Wesley would 
have encouraged an element of supersti- 
tion in bis tollowers ; but I don’t find that 
it did. For I come back to my previous 
statement, that the foundation of Wesley’s 
nature was sound, solid common sense. 
In that respect, as in so many others, he 
was the child of his. age. His genius was 
not speculative, but intensely practical. 
He brought everything to the test of life. 
You cannot find another religious re- 
tormer of anything like equal eminence 
who laid so little stress upon opinion 
and so much stress upon conduct, I 
need not remind you of his constant in- 
terest in all practical reforms and charities. 
Prison reform, needed changes in the law 
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for debt, the more humane treatment o/shou/d leave in his writings any adequat 


prisoners of war, public sanitation, the 
founding of dispensaries, changes in the 
treatment of the insane, the passing of 
laws to repress medical quackery — these 
are only a tew of the matters in which he 
was actively interested. He was une of 
the earliest advocates of a reform of the 
corrupt and unequal system of parlia- 
mentary representation, and his argu- 
ments were the same as those used when 
the reform was actually effected, seventy 
years later. When in his eighty-third 
year he wrote a long letter to William Pitt 
—then just come into power— calling at- 
tention to some much-needed changes in 
the system of English taxation; and the 
very last letter he ever penned, with fail- 
ing hand, six days betore his death, was 
addressed to Wilberforce, bidding that 
young champion godspeed in his great 
work of the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies. 

But we need not look beyond his own 
system of religious organization to find 
proof of the 


Intensely Practical Order of His Genius, 


It is the phase of Wesley’s work that has 
received most frequent and emphatic com- 
mendation from the historians. ‘A genius 
for government not interior to that of 
Richelieu,” says Macaulay. “ The first 
of theological statesmen,” is Buckle’s 
phrase. “ His talent for business and for 
spiritual influence command equally our 
wonder; no such leader of men appeared 
in‘ the eighteenth century,” says Leslie 
Stephen. “ A wider constructive influence 
in the sphere of practical religion than any 
other man who has appeared since the six- 
teenth century,” affirms Mr. Lecky. But 
the interesting thing with reference to all 
this work of Wesley is its homely, prac- 
tical, and essentially conservative churac- 
ter. He has nothing of the temper of the 
revolutionist or doctrinaire reformer. In 
tact, Wesley always had a natural dread of 
change and experiment. His whole sys- 
tem, with its conferences, and societies, 
and lay-preachers, and class-leaders, was 
not carefully devised beforehand; it was 
not a scheme, but a growth. Wesley, as 
we know, hesitated at every step which 
involved some new departure from estab- 
lished order or usage; and to the last was 
reluctant to believe that the great organiza- 
tion which had almost insensibly grown 
up under his direction, must be quite sep- 
arated from the parent church. But it is 
impossible, I think, to admire too much 
the sound practical judgment with which 
he met every exigency as it arose, adapted 
old means to new ends, kept his work in 
accord, wherever possible, with established 
methods, but when convinced that it was 
necessary, reluctantly, yet with quiet de- 
cision, cut whatever tie of tradition 
thwarted or fettered the work he felt called 
todo. Where else can you find a religious 
movement with resclts so widespread and 
so permanent, developing a special system 
of organization and: economy that has 
stood the test of a century and a half, a 
movement so entirely directed by one man, 
and bearing the impress of his personality 
in its doctrines, its methods, and its spirit, 
worked out without influential friends 
and in spite of tormidable opposition, and 
yet carried through with such sagacity and 
witb so few errors of practical judgment? 
But there was in John Wesley something 
warmer than logic, however well sancti- 
fied; something more winning than prac- 
tical statesmanship, however unselfish. I 
am aware that some students of Wesley’s 
lite have pronounced him cold in tempera- 
ment. Nor is this strange. The circum- 
stances of his life madeit impossible that he 


picture of his disposition on the side of th. 
affections. He had no children, few i1- 
timate friends; his correspondence, there- 
fore, is almost entirely official and pastor- 
al. His Journal was written with thi 
expectation that it would be published; i; 
is nota Journal Intime. It is true, more 
over, that the sympathies which, in other 
circumstances, he might have concentrate 
upon afew, were largely diffused among 
the thousands who looked to him tor 
counsel and inspiration. Yet he knows 
Wesley very impertectly who judges his 
temperament to have been cold. His rey- 
erent love tor his mother; his lifelong love 
for his brother Charles — one of the noblest 
and most beautiful fraternal friendships 
ever recorded; his solicitous and halt- 
playful tenderness for his nephews anil 
niece, the children of Charles— all these 
are proof enough that his nature was not 
cold or insensitive. I should go a good dea) 
further than that. You will probably 
accuse me of effort after paradox if I say 
that 


John Wesley was a Sentimentalist ; 


but it certainly is not extravagant para- 
dox. Of course we shall not expect trom 
his dignified self-possession any unre- 
strained impulse or disheveled emotion ; 
yet, combined with this clear, practical in- 
tellect there was a strongly contrasted vein 
of sentiment. He was always peculiarly 
sensitive to the charm of youthful senti- 
ment in others; as his favorite niece pret- 
tily put it: “My Uncle John always 
showed peculiar sympathy to young peo- 
ple in love.” He certainly was very sus- 
ceptible to that tender passion himself — 
and not always wisely. Everybody knows 
that John Wesley was not fortunate in 
what the older moralists used to call ‘the 
conduct of the affections.” The whole 
story — which you need not fear that Iam 
about to tell —from the time of his early 
sentimental correspondence with that very 
polite lady of society, Mrs. Pendarves, 
afterward Mrs. Delaney, through his at- 
tachment to Miss Sophia Hopkwey, which 
was thwarted by the Moravian elders in 
Savannah, and his attachment to Mrs. 
Grace Murray, which was thwarted by his 
brother Charles, down to his hasty and ill- 
considered marriage with Mrs. Vazeille, 
though it all reflects nothing but - credit 
upon the purity ot his character, certainly 
indicates that the practical judgment, so 
trustworthy in all other matters, was never 
proof against the invasions of sentiment. 
I am not sure, indeed, that Wesley’s ideal 
of the marriage state was exactly fitted to 
ensure happiness in that state. I remem- 
ber he wrote in a late pamphlet that the 
duties of a wife are all comprised in two: 
** First, that she should recognize herselt as 
the interior ot her husband ; second, that she 
should behave herself as such’’ — a dictum 
that recalls the remark of Mrs. Poyser in 
the novel, that “ what a man mostly wants 
ot a wife is to make sure of one fool as’ll 
tell him he’s wise.” This rather medixwval 
opinion came trom the later years of Wes- 
ley, I believe, and may have been an un- 
warranted generalization trom his individ- 


. ualfexperience; but it must be admitted 


that neither of the two or three women on 
whom, at different times, he set his heart, 
nor the womar whom he finally married 
— whether he ever set his heart on her or 
not I don’t know—was a woman he 
would ever have thought fitted, by temper- 
ament, culture or social position, to become 
his wife, had not his judgment been curi- 
ously overbalanced by his sentiment. 

But we all know from history — if not 
from experience — that the most prudent 
man cannot lose his heart without immi- 
nent danger of losing his head also. [ find 
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a more interesting and no less convincing 
proot of this vein of sentimentality in Wes- 
ley in his literary verdicts, especially upon 
contemporary books. The Journal con- 
tains many of these, and some of them are 
very curious. He shared the universal and 
just admiration of his age for the poetry of 
Pope; but significantly the one poem of 
Pope with which he was most tamiliar was 
not pointed satire or epigrammatic phiioso- 
phy, but Pope’s one piece of elegant senti- 
mentalism, the “ Elegy of an Untortunate 
Lady.” This he quotes again and again, 
and remarks once that it has long been a 
favorite of his. It was not Pope, however, 
that of all the Queen Anne men Wesley 
admired most, but rather Prior. He quotes 
him repeatedly in the Journal, and when 
Sam Johnson, in the newly issued “ Lives 
of the Poets,” spoke in terms ot deprecia- 
tion both of Prior’s character and of his 
verse, Wesley, then in his eightieth year, 
came to the defense of his favorite poet in 
a most spirited paper in the Arminian 
Magazine. Similar expressions of prefer- 
ence tor the sentimental and romantic ele- 
ments in literature are very trequent in the 
Journal. Like so many of his contempora- 
riew, he was captivated by the big. roman- 
tico-sentimental bombast of the pseudo 
Ossian. “ What a poet was Ossian,” he 
exclaims, “little inferior to Homer or 
Virgil, and in some respects superior to 
both.” A verdict which contrasts oddly 
with the contemptuous reply of Johnson 
when Boswell asked if he did not think 
there were many men in England who 
could have written the poetry of Ossian. 
“ Yes,” snorted Johnson, “a great many 
men could have written it, and a great 
many women could have written it, and a 
great many children could have written it.” 
But the sentimental vein in Sam Johnson 
was not very pronounced, and Wesley’s 
opinion of Ossian was shared by a majority 
ot the critics and men of letters of his time. 
Ot contemporary fiction, I find no evidence 
in the Journal that Wesley had read) Rich- 
ardson or Fielding; but it is curious to 
notice his familiarity with the ‘work of that 
eighteenth century incarnation of senti- 
mentality, Laurence Sterne. He never 
wrote a novel himself; but when he was 
nearly eighty years old he revised and 
abridged one that he greatly admired and 
recommended to Methodist readers. Henry 
Brooke’s “ Foo: of Quality” would be 
voted rather insipid by the’ novel reader 
ol today, I suspect; but Wesley was tasci- 
nated by its profuse sentiment. ‘“ The 
greatest excellence,” says he, “‘in this book 
is that it continually strikes at the heart. 
The strokes are so fine, so natural and 
affecting that I know not who can read it 
with tearless eyes.”” Most readers today, I 
think, would be able to control their emo- 
tions through the perusal; but Wesley’s 
remark is another of the many proots that 
his usual good judgment was always liable 
to be misled by his indulgence to senti- 
ment. ; 

In this respect, however, as in many 
others, Wesley was’ the child of his age. 
Everybody knows that about the middle of 
the eighteenth century this trend to senti- 
mentalism is to be seen, not only in Eng- 
land, but all over Europe. It accompanied 
the growth ot democratic sentiment. The 
era of Pope and Voltaire was passing ; the 
era ot Rousseau was beginning. Litera- 
ture everywhere was growing emotional 
and romantic. Perhaps one may say that 
this unconscious sympathy with the trend 
ot his age was one cause of the vast influ- 
ence ot Wesley ; he had the Zeit Geist on 
his side. 

But all this, as you are saying to your- 
selves, does not reveal the deepest things 
in the character of this man John Wesley, 
or touch the real secret of his wonderiul in- 
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fluence. What was the motive that 
brought all his powers into play? What 
was the force behind this life of tireless 
and wonderiul activity ? He was a gentle- 
man ; but he cared little for social recogni- 
tion or influence. He was a scholar; but 
learning and letters he counted among the 
means, and not among the ends, of lite. 
He was an ecclesiastical statesman ; but he 
had no thirst for selfish power. He swayed 
more human lives than any other English- 
man of his century; but his motive was 
never mere personal ambition. No, you 
do not explain or understand John Wesley 
till you see that the forces at the centre of 
his character were 


Love of Man and Faith in God: 


that love of man without which such a lite 
of unselfish devotion is inconceivable ; that 
faith in God without which the love of 
man, 6ven in the bravest souls, may lead, 
in such}.a world as this, to hopeless and 
despairing pessimism. John Wesley was 
pre-eminently a man of religion; a re- 
ligious man in an irreligious age. The age 
ot Wesley was doubtless an age of low 
morals; you can say a great many unhand- 
some things of it truly enough. But the 
gravest charge against that cold eighteenth 
century is that it was essentially irre- 
ligious ; it had well nigh lost any real love 
for man or faith in God. The temper of the 
age was one of calm, reasoned acquies- 
cence, The world was full of evils, doubt- 
less, men said, but the philosopher will not 
magnify them. No extravagant desire for 
things above us, no enervating sympathy 
for things below us; either one savors of 
enthusiasm. It is not exactly the best of 
all possible worlds certainly ; but at all 
events we can make the best of it. 


, “ The world,;is very ill, we see, 

We dojnot comprehend it, 

But in one point we all agree, 
God won't, and we can’t, mend it. 

Being common sense, it can’t be sin, 
To take it as I find it; 

The pleasure to take pleasure !n, 
The pain — try not to mind it.” 


These lines of a modern poet might not in- 
accurately express the temper of thousands 
upon thousands of decent and virtuous 
folk when Wesley began his work. But 
not thus could Wesley look upon the sin or 
the sorrow of the world. He knew that 
God would, and that therefore man could, 
mend and lift up this bad and broken 
world. And so, not with a sudden flare of 
youthful enthusiasm, but with a steadfast, 
lifelong resolution, he gave himself to the 
work of winning men to righteousness, 
from the love of sin to the love of God. It 
is this high confidence in spiritual ideals 
that lifts him above the dull level of his 
time, and gives to a lite that otherwise 
might have been only coldly correct, the 
warmer hue of heroism, the,steady glow otf 
a divine passion. 

John Wesley’s religious life began in the 
nursery. And in spite ot what some of the 
biographers have ssid, I do not find that 
the symmetrical development of the child 
into manhood was ever interrupted. There 
was, indeed, no precocious religiosity about 
him ; but the cleau, healthy-minded, con- 
scientious boy who went up to the Charter 
House School at eight yeara, grew normal- 
ly into the thoughtitul young man who 
entered Oxtord at eighteen, and the serious, 
earnest, High-Church Methodist who took 
orders and was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College at twenty-twv. Special influences, 
especially that of William Law, deepened 
and directed his religious development and 
life at different times ; but its growth was 
continuous and normal. Yet his religious 
life up to this time, and tor twelve years 
more, was not of the sort that revolution- 
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izes the world. John Wesley the Oxford 
Methodist was not John Wesley the evan- 
gelist. His life during those long and 
happy years as Fellow of Lincoln was de- 
vout, strict in all outward observance, full 
of good works ; but it was the monastic or 
ascetic type of lite. He was not interested 
in others ; he was intent on saving his own 
soul. Itis not strange that the little group 
of Oxtord men who were called in derision 
Methodists made no converts ; they weie 
not trying to make converts. They sepa- 
rated themselves from the life of the Univer- 
sity, and shut their doors against the com- 
panionship of the great body of their fellow 
students. “I resolved,” says Wesley, 
“to have only such acquaintance as could 
help me on my way to heaven.” It took 
John Wesley long to learn that this is not 
the spirit of Christianity ; that Jesus Christ 
would not found a Holy Club. Even when 
he Jeit Oxtord and sailed ior Georgia to 
preach to the Indians, ‘‘ My chiel motive 
in going,” he says explicitly, “‘ was to save 
my own soul.” It was not until after his 
return, disappointed in his mission, dissat- 
isfied with himself, that Wesley, taught 
more perfectly by the good Moravians the 
great Protestant doctrines of justification 
and assurance, passed to that higher stage 
of religious experience in which he could 
forget himself in love for his fellow-men. 
Everybody who knows Wesley’s story re- 
members that Wednesday evening in the 
Aldersgate society when he felt his “‘ heart 
strangely warmed.” Bat tor weeks before 
that he had been preaching wherever a 
church was opened to him ; weeks belore 
that, he says on one evening, “ My heart 
was so full that I could not confine myself 
to the forms of prayer ;” and on another 
evening, “‘ My heart was so enlarged to 
declare the love of God to all that are op- 
pressed.” This is not the language of the 
Oxford Methodist, the ascetic bent on sav- 
ing his own soul; this is the Wesley we 
know, John Wesley the evangelist. I 
would not underestimate the significance 
of that hour made memorable to Wesley by 
a sudden access of spiritual confidence ; 
yet the deepest proof of his religious de- 
velopment, of the change in his religious 
life in that period of transition, is not any 
such temporary exaltation of feeling, but 
the growth of that self-forgetftul love for 
man and trust in God which have been the 
inspiration of great religious leaders in 
every age. 

From this time on, the religion of Wesley 
was pre-eminently healthy, sane and prac- 
tical. Many readers of the Journal may 
be surprised tu find that in all the record of 
the fifty years after about 1740, there is 
hardly any referenve whatever to his own 
emotions, to what is commonly called per- 
sonal religious experience, He tells youa 
good deal about the experience of others ; 
for himself, he tells you where he went, to 
whom he preached, what he saw, what he 
did, what he read; he very seldom tells 
you how he felt. He was not one of the 
Christians who live always with an anxious 
finger on their spiritual pulse. After he 
had got out from under the more immedi- 
ate influence of the Moravians, he had no 
patience with anything that looked like 
mysticism or quietism, and the one charge 
against which he protested most earnestly 
was the charge of enthusiasm. “ The re- 
proach of Christ,” he says almost passion- 
ately, “ Iam willing to bear; but not the 
reproach of enthusiasm — if I can help it.” 
In truth, despite a contrary opinion widely 
current then, and sometimes heard even 
yet, the Wesleyan movement owed its deep 
and permanent influence very largely to 
the fact that the type of religion it fostered 
was so thoroughly healthy and practical. 
Such a movement must necessarily involve 
much emotional excitement. It is only by 
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some strong compulsion of soul that men 
by thousands can be led to turn trom long- 
confirmed habits of vice to a life clean, 
righteous, devout. Moreover, it is inevi- 
table that such a passage from moral dis- 
ease to moral health should often be ac- 
companied by something of morbid or ir- 
regular emotion. But it may be confident 

ly aflirmed that never was a great popular 
religious movement,'so widespread and so 
searching, more free irom unwholesome 
teaching or unwholesome stimulus, Wes- 
ley never encouraged mere empty ardors 
or morbid religious melancholy. He tested 
the’ faith of his converts by its fruits in 
right living ; he imposed upon his societies 
a beneficent system of practical discipline ; 
and he impressed upon the whole move- 
ment his own sane and rational temper. 

At the same time it must be emphasized 
— Methodists, it is to be hoped, will never 
forget it— that the Wesleyan movement 
was not merely or primarily ethical, but 
evangelical. It is true that Wesley was in 
advance of his age in his advocacy oi all 
measures to promote the moral and phys- 
ical conditions ot society ; it may be true, 
as the most brilliant of recent English his- 
torians has said, that the noblest result of 
the movement was “the steady attempt, 
which has never ceased from that day to 
this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the 
physical suffering, the social degradation 
of the profligate and the poor.” Yet, I re- 
peat, the Wesleyan movement was dis- 
tinctly a religious revival. Wesley was no 
believer in salvation by education and 
culture, still less by sanitation and fresh 
air. He accepted the declaration of the 
Master, “‘ Ye must be born again.” He 
knew that a genuinely religious lite, though 
not manilesting itseli in any uniform type 
ot emotional experience, must always 
spring {rom a love to God that changes and 
directs all a man’s desires and controls all 
his actions, and he knew that such a reli- 
gious life is inspired and nurtured by in- 
fluences supernatural and divine. 

But given the central force of a Christian 
life, manifesting itself in devout and _ be- 
neficent activity, and Wesley was the 


Tort Liberal of All Religious Leaders 


in his demands for doctrinal beliefs, and he 
grew more liberal every year of his life to 
the end. His liberality was not that of the 
man whose own beliefs are of the cartilag- 
incus sort: he had a full set of definite 
and consistent opinions ; but he would not 
toree them upon others, All those tamiliar 
with his life know how frequent and how 
sweeping are his expressions of tolerance. 
“Tam sick of opinions,” he says; “* let my 
soul be with Christians wherever they are 
and of whatsoever opinions they be of.” 
And again: “I desire to have a league 
offensive and defensive with. every soldier 
ot Christ.” In a discussion of this matter 
in Conference, he said: ‘“ J have no more 
right to object to a man for holding a dif- 
terent opinion irom mine than I have to 
differ with a man because he wears a wig 
and I wear my own hair; butif he take 
his wig off and shake the powder in my 
eyes, I shall consider it my duty to get quit 
of him as soon as possible.” Over and 
over again he insisted that Methodists are 
the most liberal of all Christians. ‘ The 
Methodists alone do not insist on your 
holding this or that doctrine,” “They do 
not impose any opinion whatever. They 
think and let think.” ‘“ They ask only, Is 
thy heart as my heart?” Among religious 
leaders of all the ages not one is more gen- 
uinely liberal than the great founder of 
Methodism. 

In his own personal life he exemplified 
some of the most winning graces of the 
Christian character. Returning good tor 
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evil, cherishing no resentments, firm of 
will yet gentle in manner, genial and wise 
in counsel, liberal —tfor he literally gave 
away all his living — yet always prudent 
in the bestowment ot his charities, with ex- 
haustless sympathy for all the sinful and 
the sorrowing, and yet never downcast but 
always cheertul aud optimistic — his own 
lite was the embodiment of the religion he 
preached. And that life grew more beauti- 
iul as it neared its term. He was free from 
the infirmities that often render age pitiable 
rather than venerable. At eighty-five he 
says that age seems stealing gently upon 
him ; his sight is a little dim, and he can- 
not run or walk quite so fast as once he 
could ; but he thanks God he knows no 
weariness. His mental powers were unim- 
paired, and his relish of life as keen as ever, 
He retained his love tor books, for music, 
and especially for natural scenery ; while 
his conversation, they say, was even more 
vivacious, cheerful, and wide. ranging than 
in his younger days. His temper only grew 
mellower with the years, 
his charity more gentle 
and all-embracing. For 
the last ten years of his 
life he was perhaps the 
best beloved man in Eng- 
land; and there were 
thousands of his follow- 
ers and friends to whom 
that good‘ gray head al- 
ready seemed almost to 
wear a halo. 
He was not a perfect 
man; and Methodists 
then and since then have 
perhaps often idealized 
him. Yet among religious 
reformers where is there 
a nobler figure, a purer 
example of a life hos- 
pitable to all truth, fos- 
tering all culture, yet 
subordinating all aspi- 
rations, directing all 
culture to the unselfish 
service of humanity? I 
do not ask whether he 
was the greatest man of 
his century — that were 
an idle question. That 
century was rich in 
names the world calls 
great — great generals 
like Marlborough, great 
mvnarchs like Frederic, 
great statesmen like 
Chatham and Burke, 
poets and critics like 
Pope and Johnson and Lessing,writers who 
helped revolutionize society like Voltaire 
and Rousseau ; but run over the whole bril- 
liant list and where among them all is the 
man whose motives were so pure, whose 
character was so spotless? Where among 
thém all is the man whose influence, social 
moral, religious, was productive of such vast 
good and of so little evil, as this plain man 
who exemplified himselt and taught thou- 
sands of his fellow-men to know what the 
religion ot Jesus Christ really means ? 





— Wesley now laid down a plan of study, 
and closely followed it. Mondays and 
Tuesdays he devoted to the Greek and 
Roman classics, historians and poets; 
Wednesdays to logic and ethics; Thurs- 
days to Hebrew and Arabic; Fridays to 
metaphysics and natural philosophy ; Sat- 
urdays to oratory and poetry, chiefly com- 
posing ; and Sundays to divinity. In in- 
termediate hours he perfected himself in 
the French language which he had begun 
to learn two or three years before; sume- 
times amused himself with experiments in 
optics ; and in mathematics studied Euclid, 
Keil and Sir Isaac Newton. — 7'yerman. 
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RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


Written for the celebration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of John Wesley, at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., June, 1903. 

In those clear, piercing, piteous eyes behold 

The very soul that over England flamed ! 

Deep, pure, intense ; consuming shame and 
ill ; 

Convicting men of sin ; making faith live ; 

And — this the mightiest miracle of all — 

Creating God again in human hearts. 


What courage of the flesh and of the spirit! 

How grim ot wit, when wit alone might 
serve ! 

What wisdom his to know the boundless 
might 

Of banded effort in a world like ours! 

How meek, how self-forgetiul, courteous, 
calm — 

A silent.figure when men idly raged 

In murderous anger ; calm, too, in the storm, 

Storm ot the spirit, strangely imminent, 
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Wher spiritual 
down 

And brought, by violence, the sense of sin, 

And violently oped the gates of peace. 


lightnings struck men 


O hear that voice, whick rang from dawn 

to night, 

In church and abbey whose most ancient 
walls 

Not for a thousand years such accents 
knew ! : 

Oa windy hilltops ; by the roaring sea ; 

’Mid tombs, in market-places, prisons, 
fields ; 

’Mid clamor, vile attack —or deep-awed 
hush, 

Wherein celestial visitants drew near 

And secret ministered to troubled sagfs f 


Hear ye, O hear! that ceaseless. pleading 
voice, 

Which storm, nor suffering, nor age could 
still — 

Chiet prophet-voice th ough nigh a cen- 
tury’s span ! 

Now silvery as Zion’s dove that mourns, 

Now quelling as the Archangel’s judgment-— 
trump, 
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And ever with a sound like that of old 
Which, in the desert, shook the wandering 
tribes, 
Or, round about storied Jerusalem, 
Or by Gennegzaret, or Jordan, spake 
The words of life. 
4 Let not that image tade 
Ever, O God! trom out the minds of men, 
Ot him Thy messenger and stainless priest, 
In a brute, sodden and unlaithful time, 
Early and late, o’er land and sea, on- 
driven ; 
In youth, in eager manhood, age extreme — 
Driven on forever, back and forth the 
world, 
By that divine, omnipotent desire — 
The hunger and the passion for men’s 
souls! 


Ah, how he loved Christ’s poor! No nar- 

row thought 

Dishumaned any soul from his emprise ; 

But his the prayer sincere that heaven 
might send 

Him chiefly to the humble ; he would be, 

Even as the Galilean, dedicate 

Unto the ministry of lowliness; 

That boon did Heaven mercifully grant ; 

And gladly was he heard; and rich the 


fruit ; 

While still the harvest ripems round the 
earth ; 

And many own the name once given in 
scorn ; 


And all revere the holy lite he led, 

Praise what he did for England and the 
world, 

And call that greatness which was once re- 
proach, 

Would we were worthy tor his praise. 


Dear God ! 
Thy servant never knew one selfish hour ! 
How are we shamed, who look upon a 

world 

Ages atar trom that true kingdom preaciied 
Millenniums ago in Palestine ! 
Send us, again, O Spirit of all Truth! 
High messengers of dauntless faith and 


power 

Like him whose memory this day we 
praise, 

We cherish and we praise with burning 
hearts. 


Let kindle, as before, trom his bright torch, 
Myriads of messengers aflame with Thee 
To darkest places bearing light divine ! 


As did one soul, whom here [ fain would 
sing, 

For here in youth his gentle spirit took 

New fire from Wesley’s glow. 


How oft have I, 
A little child, hearkened my father’s voice 
Preaching the Word in country homes re- 


mote, 

Or wayside schools, where only two or 
three 

Were gathered. Lo! again that voice I 
hear, 


Like Wesley’s, raised ip those sweet, fer- 
vent hymns 

Made sacred by how many saints of God 

Who breathed their souls out on the well- 
loved tones. 

Again I see those circling, eager faces ; 

I hear once more the solemn-urging words 

That tell the things of God in simple 
phrase ; 

Again the deep-voiced, reverent prayer 
ascends, 

Bringing to the still summer afternoon 

A sense of the eternal. As he preached 

He lived ; unselfish, tamelessly heroic. 

For even in mid-career, with life still full, 

His was the glorious privilege and choice 

Deliberately to give that life away 

In succor ef the suffering ; tor he knew 
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No rule but duty, no reward but Christ. 


Increase Thy prophets, 
strength to smite 
Shame to the heart of luxury and sloth ! 
Give them the yearning a‘ter human souls 
That burned in Wesley’s breast! Through 
them, Great God ! 
Teach poverty it may be rich in Thee ; 
Teach riches the true wealth of Thine own 
spirit. 
To our loved land, Celestial Purity ! 
Bring back the meaning of those ancient 
words — 
Not lost but soiled, and darkly dises- 
teemed — 
The ever sacred names ot husband, wife, 
And the great name ot Love — whereon is 
built 
The temple of human happiness and hope! 
Baptize with holy wrath Thy prophets, 
Lord! } 
By them purge from us this corruption foul 
That seizes on our civic governments, 
Crowns the corrupter in the sight of men, 
And makes him maker of laws, and honor’s 
source ! 
Help us, in memory of the sainted dead, 
Help us, O Heaven! to frame a uobler 
state, 
In nobler lives rededicate to Thee — 
Symbol and part of the large brotherhood 
Of man and nations ; one ip one great love, 
True love of God, which is the love of man, 
In sacrifice and mutual service shown. 
Let kindle, as betore, O Heavenly Light ! 
New messengers of righteousness, and 
hope, 
And courage, tor our day! So shall the 
world 
That ever, surely, climbs to Thy desire 
Grow swilter toward Thy purpose and in- 
tent. 


Lord! give 





WESLEY AND THE METHODIST 
MOVEMENT | | 


REV. WILLIAM F. McDOWELL, &. T. D. 


Corresponding Secretary Board of Education, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, 
uta tease aidansoa Soe see 
MERSON does not include John Wes- 
ley in his list of “ Representative 
Men.” Carlyle does not worship him in 
the volume on “ Heroes.” Nevertheless, 
many excellent people in both England 
and America now “seek to resuscitate an 
ancient heroism” by the study ot his life, 
the analysis of his character, the portrayal 
of his achievements, and the interpreta- 
tion ot his significance, 

We take our anniversaries rather gaily, 
as a rule, but I think we are disposed to 
take this one with commendable serious- 
ness. We seek to interpret the man and 
the movement as we would interpret any 
noble history, life or literature in order 
that life itselt may be increased in nobility 
thereby. We do not forget that 


“They who on glorious ancestry enlarge, 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge.” 


It is a solemn thing to be a Methodist in 
this year of our Lord. 

The significance ot the man is not quite 
the same as the significance of the move- 
ment. Historic Methodism on beth sides 
ot the sea is like historic Christianity, the 
resultant of many forces. Every such 
movement adds to and takes from its 
founder’s contribution. Except in the case 
of Christianity, the movement is usually 
better and worse than the primitive thing. 
It is easy and common to read into the 
Christianity of Christ its later accretions, 
and to attribute to Him what we think 
vital and precious. We are prone to iden- 
tify our Methodism with Mr. Wesley’s. 
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Every wildest vagary either in doctrine or 
form seeks to approve itself by assuming to 
be the only pure and primitive thing. The 
Christianity most marked by unreason and 
excess most loudly claims to be the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. Every reform assumes 
to be a return, and every departure a res- 
toration. The most wild-eyed and unhis- 
toric manitestations in our Methodist 
history have most zealously used the name 
of our founder. .One is alsnost warranted 
in suspecting any brand either of Metho- 
dism or Christianity making special pre- 
tension to represent exclusively the mind 
either of Wesley or of Christ. All of 
which makes it pecessary to understand 
the man and the movement. He is not a 
pillar of stone to which a church is to be 
tied while it marks time; bat a pillar of 
fireand of cloud to guide a church forever 
on the, march. Zion has only occasional 
use forananchor, We look backward to- 
day that we may go forward tomorrow. 

Methodism has had its largest, I will not 
say its best development, on this side of 
the Atlantic. The political and religious 
children of those two villages, Scrooby and 
Epworth, in adjoining} shires, are far more 
numerous in the New World than in the 
Old. It is fair to test the tree both by the 
quality and the amount of its fruit. The 
Puritan descendants of Elder William 
Brewster and the Methodist descendants 
ot John Wesley must bear this double test. 
I think they can. It is worth something 
to the world that the Puritan spirit is both 
good and widespread, and that the Metho- 
dist spirit is both wholesome and abundant. 
I cannot help being glad that we are as big 
as we are, and thankful that with all our 
taults we are as good as weare. The value 
of love depends both upon its size and its 
kind, 

In that very truitiul little book, “ What 
shall We Think of Christianity? ” the au- 
thor says that Jesus left three things: ‘* A 
people, a teaching, and a power.” So He 
did, but He left chiefly a Person, The peo- 
ple gathered about Him, the teaching cen- 
tered in Him, the power came trom Him. 
The understanding of Christianity begins 
with an understanding of Jesus Christ. 
The understanding of the Reformation \ve- 
gins with an understanding of the Ke- 
formers; of the Republic, with a knowl- 
edge of the Fathers; and of Methodism, 
with an understanding of the mau born 
two hundred years ago in that English 
rectory. 

It is easy to misunderstand him, One 
could make a very humorous sketch of 
John Wesley, or exhibit his weaknesses 
and foibles in such fashion as to make a 
fine toil for his virtues. It is not necessary. 
They said that Mr. Lincoln had big hands, 
made jokes, did not know how to bow, and 
that his clothes did not fit him, and all that 
was true; but measured by his character 
and his achievements, he was the tallest 
white angel seen in civil life in a thousand 
years, It is said of Mr. Wesley that he 
was credulous, superstitious and incon- 
sistent; that his science, his medicine and 
his polities all went often astray; and many 
a merry jibe is made against histmatrimo- 
nial bungling. It is all true; but meas- 
ured by his character, his purposes, his 
activities and his achievements, I believe 
he was the most apostolic man seen on our 
planet since St. Panl. 

I may be permitted to speak of him es- 
pecially tor the student life of the church 
and thus interpret his significance tor that 
life to which he is peculiarly related, under 
the three vast terms, saint, prophet and 
evangelist. 


John Wesley the Saint 


Macaulay said Wesley had a genius for 
government, which was true. Matthew 
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Arnold said be bad a genius for godliness, 
which is doubtful. It is our easy fashion 
to credit certain men with extraordinary 
capacity for saintliness, enlarging the allow- 
ance to nature, reducing the demand upon 
grace. But it we analyze Mr. Wesley’s 
saintliness, we shall find present every 
element to be found in the life of every 
other religious man. He was good ground, 
but that he became a saint was not due to 
his natural goodness or virtue, but to the 
work of God in him. This is our joy — 
that he was no angel, buta true man. This 
is our shame — that with like nature and 
the same Spirit the saint is now so rare, 
though perhaps not so rare as he seems. 
For the true saint is a living man on the 
highways, not a dead one in the grave nor 
an angel on the heights. Whatever Mr. 
Wesley seemed, he was a saint in the midst 
of his contemporaries. 

Right interesting is the history of it, and 
very instructive. Thomas 4 Kempis, Jer- 
emy Taylor, and William Law early came 
into his life. Under their influence he 
made high and suggestive resolutions. It 
thrills the heart of a young collegian or 
recent graduate to see this son of Christ 
Church solemnly writing these words: “I 
saw that simplicity of intention and purity 
of affection, one design in all we speak and 
do, and one desire ruling all our tempers, 
are indeed the wings of the soul, without 
which she cannot ascend to God. I sought 
after this from that hour.” And again: 
“In reading several parts of the * Holy 
Living and Dying’ I was exceedingly at- 
fected. I resolved to dedicate all my life 
to God — all my thoughts and words and 
actions — being thoroughly conscious that 
there was no medium, but that every part 
ot my life, not some only, must either be a 
sacrifice to God or myself—that is, in 
effect, the Devil.”’ The way before him is 
along and weary way yet; it is a far cry 
from this affecting moment of this young 
man’s consecration to that jubilant hour 
thirteen years later when a man of thirty- 
five felt his “heart strangely warmed 
within him.” More than sixty years stretch 
out before that youth turning his back 
upon himself, but an unbroken line runs 
straight through his ever-enlarging life. 
In youth he chose God and rejected self, 
and God gave him rich reward. It is to 
such that God so gives Himself in life that 
in death they can cry out: “ The best of all 
is, God with us.” His heart was set upon 
God, and in consequence God was set 
within his heart. Trained in a mechanical 
philosophy and surrounded by a hard the- 
ology, he leaped the bounds of both. It 
was the fashion of his times, and at first it 
was his fashion, to measure life by logic or 
in terms of weights and measures; but 
John Wesley, the teacher of logic, put lite 
into logic, exalted life above logic, and 
threw syllogism to the winds while he 
went out like Bunyan’s man crying, “ Life, 
life, life.” He lived in the face of the most 
logical system of theology ever wrought 
out, but rose mightily over it and victori- 
ously rode it down, being filled with an 
experience of the direct life of God in his 
soul and a belief in that direct life for all 
souls. He found the wine-skins of reli- 
gion beautifully arranged in perfect order, 
and men so taken up with the wine-skins 
that they had lost the taste of the wine. 
But this Oxford scholar one night, May 24, 
1738, got a taste of the new wine of religious 
life. He liked it. He became as a giant 
refreshed. Life looked better than form. 
He left us no worn-out wine-skins, but 
trom his day we bave known where to find 
the new wine of the Kingdom. 

The age was mechanical and indifferent. 
It is not necessary to characterize it again. 
The two most familiar .texts were: * Let 
your moderation be known unto all mwen,”’ 
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and, “ Be not righteous overmuch.” The 
age was taking many of its greatest ques- 
tions in a shallow and half-hearted spirit. 
Hume and Sam Johnson in England, and 
Voltaire in France, were apostles and ex- 
pressions of the age. Carlyle called Hume 
and Johnson “ the half men of their time.” 
Wesley created an atmosphere in which 
the age had to take its questions seriously. 
Leslie Stephen says that “* Warburton 
trimmed Hume’s jacket for not believing 
in the miracles, and belabored Wesley for 
believing that they were not extinct. He 
denounced Wesley for his folly and im- 
piety in believing that God might do in 
the eighteenth century what He had done 
in the first. And Wesley succeeded where 
Warburton failed just because his God, 
whether a true God or not, was at least a 
living God, whereas Warburton’s had sunk 
into a mere heap of verbal formularies.’’ 
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In this barren age suddenly a new voice 
was heard because a new experience had 
come. A saint got loose in England. He 
did not hie to a cave to become a hermit, 
nor to a cell to become a monk so as to 
nurture his sainthood. In Lincoln College 
cloven tongues like as of fire were seen 
upon scholars. In Aldersgate Street there 
was the sound of a rushing mighty wind. 
The supernatural got on foot ; it descended 
to the upper room,and from the upper 
room it walked abroad into prisons, lanes 
and mines. Once more young men, at the 
opening of their careers, said reverently : 
* ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me /”’ 

Many a wrinkle Mr. Wesley shook out of 
his views in sixty years ; many an inch he 
grew ; many an opinion he left far behind. 
Under the influence of the new life he threw 
off the philosophical method and spirit of 
his time with its mechanisms, its measur- 
inpg-rods and its almanacs. Trees bloomed 
and bore fruit in season, out of season. All 
seusons and all soils became theirs. If 
Methodism had noi struck the note of the 
witness of the Spirit — the unchanging and 
nunwasting miracle reaching trom Pente- 
cost to the backwoods; if it had not pro- 
claimed the fact of the living God and the 
glorious Gospel of a perfect Saviour with a 
full and universal salvation ; if it had not 
declared sainthood for every man through 
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Jesus Christ —it would never have con- 
quered a human soul. It will not conquer 
another soul except where it strikes these 
notes again and again. This was the issue 
once, it is the issue still. 

I have referred more than once to Mr. 
Wesley’s mighty utterance, ** The Charac- 
ter ofa Methodist.” No more: significant, 
no more autobiographical utterance was 
ever made by him. In calling Mr. Wesley 
a saint, I have had this document in mind. 
It seems to describe him. It is a noble plea 
for freedom and tolerance, because only in 
this atmosphere is sainthood pussible. Mr. 
Wesley was such a tolerant man because 
he was such a large man. But this noble 
document is one of the wisest and strongest 
ever penired in our history. It is a plea for 
liberty, but itis far more. It is a magnifi- 
cent statement of the rights of thought, but 
itis vastly more. It is the charter of our 
best intellectual freedom: 
but itis much more. Its 
great notes strike again 
those immortal tones 
which ring in the words 
of Jesus and St. John and 
St. Paul. It is not an aca- 


demic treatise on reli- 
gious liberty, but an 
apostolic call for free- 


dom, Christlikeness and 
social service. It is not 
the calm utterance of one 
calmly announcing the 
conceded truth of theory. 
It is the burning utter- 
ance of one who has 
breathed the upper air in 
Christ’s presence, who 
seeks to incarnate 
Christ’s spirit and to 
make Christ’s truth of 
immediate account. 
There is in this rare docu- 
ment such reliance upon 
God, such communion 
with Him, such joy in 
the Holy Ghost, and such 
ap atmosphere of prayer, 
purity and obedience ; 
there are such love and 
strength and thanksgiv- 
ing, such holy contorm- 
ity to fundamental Chris- 
tianity, to the mind and 
method of Jesus, such 
high} union with all who 
love our Lord in sincerity and truth, 
such comfort of love and fellowship of the 
Spirit ; there are at least such Biblical con- 
ceptions of the Christian’s privilege, lile 
and duty, such devotion to the will of God 
in personal and social redemption, such 
visions of righteousness, joy and peace, 
such confidence in one God and Father of 
all, as makes this document an immortal 
and imperial document upon which the 
people called Methodists could joytully 
unite while they go forward not in strife, 
but in unity for the conquest of the world 
for Christ. Liberty of opinion, but not lib- 
erty to destroy the root of Christianity ; 
liberty in which to live, but not license in 
which to ruin ; liberty that one may devel 

op the Christlike character and render the 
Christlike service — this is what Mr. Wes- 
ley claimed for himself and secured for us. 
Without freedom we cannot be saints. The 
end of treedom is the saintly life and the 
saintly service. Freedom, tolerance, large- 
ness, Christlikeness in life and devotion — 
these are the marks our St. John bore. It 
was not monastic nor ascetic, but living 
and vital in itself and toward others. 

Dean Stanley said : * [ asked an old man 
who showed the cemetery at City Road 
Chapel, ‘ By whom was this cemetery con- 
secrated?’ And he answered: ‘It was 
consecrated by the bones of that holy man 
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that holy servant ot God, John Wesley.’ ”’ 
But he bas done far more and better than 
that. It is the province of a saiat not 
chiefly to consecrate the yards where dead 
men are buried, but the towns and cities 
where living men live. This man who 
dwelt in God, and in whom God dwelt, 
this man I have called a saint this day, has 
made the streets of a thousand cities and 
towns sater for tempted men and women 
and for little children. His sainthood has 
sanctified death, but it has chiefly sancti- 
fied liie. He might have been a Hellenist, 
creating tor us a new Renaissance, but in a 
country iull of old and stately cathedrals, 
crowned with venerable and noble univer- 
sities, he did become a living temple of the 
Holy Ghost. He went up the rugged steeps 
while his countrymen stayed below, and 
he saw again God face to tace. When he 
came down, he knew not that the skin of 
his own face shone. But under him reli- 
gion ceased to be a thing ot indifference, 
and became an intense passion; it ceased 
to be a merely personal matter, and be- 
came an intense social torce. He restored 
pure and saving belief ia Christ. He made 
it a great emotion and a vital force in the 
lite ot the world. 

A youth of twenty-two, wearing an Ox- 
iord gown, bending low over his desk, 
solemnly and irrevocably dedicates him- 
seli to the pertect service of Almighty God, 
as Charles Kingsley at Cambridge did long 
atterward. A man oi thirty-five, a scholar 
and teacher, listens in lowly chapel to the 
words of the great Protestant Reformer in 
his preface to the Epistie to the Romans, 
aud teels his heart “ strangely warmed.” 
Then tor more than half a century this 
scholar, become a saint, exemplifies and 
deciares God’s grace in the most apostolic 
career ever seen in England. A white- 
baired man nearly ninety years of age is 
surrounded by iriends and helpers to 
whom he whispers and shouts: “ ‘ihe best 
ot all is, God with us,” It makes the heart 
beat last just to say these words. May the 
ever. living Spirit of the ever- living God tall 
upon us in youth, in manhood and in age, 
makivg us saints in ourselves, saints 
amoug men, and saints toward God tor- 
ever ! 


John Wesley as a Prophet 


He is dead, and the use of this word will 
not spoil or killhim, It has seemed rather 
a dangerous thing to call living men 
prophets in modern times, The term has 
turned the heads ot many. We have not 
many larger words to apply to men, nor 
many which we do apply more loosely. 
Nevertheless, this suits my purpose in the 
attempt to discover and interpret Wesley 
and his movement to.our own age. 

This being a prophet is partly a thing of 
knowledge and partly a thing of temper. 
The prophet brings not necessarily a new 
message, only necessarily a true and living 
one ; not necessarily an accurate prediction 
ot the future, but necessarily a true knowl- 
edge of the present. People perish not be- 
cause they haye lost the vision of the 
future, but because they have lost the 
vision of God and reality. The prophet 
must meet his own age with an accurate 
knowledge and a prophetic temper. He 
must interpret it to itselt and interpret God 
to it. He must rescue it from unreality and 
fill it with the real. He must make God 
real and living to a time that has forgotten 
Him. It is only to such true and timely 
men as Isaiah that God gives any visions 
ot the tuture. Mr. Wesley had the 
prophetic knowledge and the prophetic 
temper. 

In a brief introduction to the * Character 
of a Methodist ” these words occur: 


“Atruly prophetic utterance contains a liv- 
ing message for its Own times and for ali Limes ; 
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it possesses both timeliness and permanence. 
These two qualities belong to all great litera- 
ture, whether in the Bible or out of it. Reli- 
gious classics like ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ have 
these characteristics. Such an utterance this 
paper, written at a critical time by the human 
founder of Methodism, will be seen to be. To 
the men and women of the eighteenth century 
it came as from a true prophet of the Most 
High. To the men and women of the twentieth 
century it will sound as ‘une clear call’ sum- 
moning ‘ the peopie called Methodists’ toa larger 
life of freedom, wisdom and power, spiritual- 
ity, devotion, and service. It is an inspiration, 
a rebuke andacomfort. It is so sane, so biblic- 
al, so Christiike; it is in such touch witb the 
times and with the eternities ; it bas such’ length 
and breadthand height’ that upon it we can 
all unite as we gratefully pass out of one cen- 
tury and joyfully enter another itn faith and 
love for holy living and holy service to God and 
mankind.” 


Timeliness and permanence —a man ol 
the age and a man of the ages; there 
are other terms necessary, but surely 
these are correct. Mr. Wesley was a 


_.man ot his own age and not another. 


It is our easy and careless fashion to say 
that men of note are a hundred years 
ahead ot their times. But such men are as 
useless to their times as though they were a 
hundred years behind. The prophets were 
first of all prophets to their own contem- 
poraries. The more useful they were to 
their own times, the less they would bear 
transplanting to another time. We speak 
not wisely, however poetically, in saying: 
* Cromwell, thou shouldst be living now.” 
There is a tulness of times into which men 
come. The eighteenth century was such a 
time for John Wesley. I think he would 
not fit so wellin ours, Soberly, with chas- 
tened resignation, but not mourntully, I ob- 
served with you a dozen years ago the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his death. 

He has become a man of all times partly 
because he was such a man to his own. 
How well he understood it, and how true 
he was toit! His science was thescience ofa 
progressive man of his day. His notions of 
government were the notions of his day, 
witb a note of sincerity, righteousness and 
progress added. He knew his England in 
its weakness and wickedness ; he knew it in 
its strength and goodness. He had visions, 
and was no visionary; he areamed 
dreams, and was no dreamer. Like the 
old prophets, the most useful men in 
Israel, ‘he walked in the highway ot his- 
tory and the main traveled road of com- 
mon life.” Like them, “the common lite 
was to him the main staple of all lite. 
Their race was run in the dust and the heat 
of the common day.” Like them he 
brought high things down to men and set 
the highest truth about God and man on 
toot amung the men he knew. His knowl- 
edge ot his times alone would not have 
made him a prophet, but without it he 
would not have been one. 

How sane he was! He never torced Prov- 
idence nor took the government of the 
world into his hands. His credulity is 
charming, his naiveté retreshing, but his 
sterling sense is as bracing as a mountain 
breeze. He did notoriginate the Holy Club ; 
his brother Charles did that. He did not in- 
augurate prison visitation; he followed 
Morgan in that. He did not discover the 
doctrine of assurance; he learned that 
trom Sponganburg. He did not begin lay 
preaching; Thomas Maxfield taught him 
that. He learned field preaching trom 
Whitefield and got his ideas of band meet- 
ings trom the Moravians. He did not orig- 
inate the Arminian theology. But this 
true prophet with au eye to what was time- 
ly met these simple ideas and agencies on 
the highway and made them vital, organic, 
current and useiul. He knew his England. 
He had felt the touch of mysticism and of 
asceticism, but uo more practical man 
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walked or rode between his island’s green 
hedgerows tor a hundred years than did 
this man. He had strength9because of his 
likeness as well as his unlikeness to his 
times. 

He was a man of all ages. Joseph Parker 
called Jesus “the comtemporary of alb 
ages.”’ Itis given to otherjmen to be char- 
acteristic, it is given only to Him to be uni- 
versal. But your true prophet is more than 
a man of his own times. England: was full of 
such, and the eighteenth century was deso- 
late enough. Mr. Wesley did not see the 
end from the beginning, but he laid hold ot 
those truths for man and society which are 
eternal. England suddenly awoke to hear 
what she needed to hear and hear then, but 
the message was timely because it was 
eternal. It contained no echoes from an 
older world nor the unknown accents of a 
world not yet come. Your prophet is no 
echo. Your prophet is no sibyl. These are 
the very tones ot Isaiah and Micah, Jere- 
miah and John Baptist, Jesus and St. Paul. 
In these tones timeless men speak to their 
times and to all times. Hearing them, 
men understand that a thousand years are 
as one day. Hearing them, today is sud- 
denly flooded with might from yesterday 
and with radiance trom tomorrow. Hear- 
ing such men, colliers and prisoners be- 
come citizens of a kingdom without begin- 
ning orend. Hearing these tones, the high 
and the low cry out with Browning: 

“ What's time ? Leave now for dogs and apes — 

Man has forever.” 

Hearing them, common men gird them- 
selves as with the power of an endless lite, 
and understand how “the teeling of im- 
mortality depends not upon an argument 
for it concluded, but upon a sense of it be- 
gotten.” These prophets, men of their age,. 
men of the ages, bring not simply a new 
voice crying in the wilderness ; they bring 
a new humanity clothed with salvation and 
light to people the streets. For these men 
of the age and of the uges are men of the 
Spirit with the power to make things real.. 

Not everything of Mr. Wesley’s will 
stand being litted into a gospel. He did not 
think it would. It would be easy ani hard 
to classity him as a conservative or asa 
radical. I think he was neither and both, 
and better than either. He made an atmos- 
phere in which conservative and radical 
could live together the liie of the Spirit. 
Startling sentences can be gathered trom 
his writings. It would not be easy to find 
in his writings a philosophy ot history or 
criticism or a science of social redemption, 
but it would be hard not to find in this pro- 
phetic man’s lite and work an atmosphere 
in which every missionary in the slums 
and every devout scholar in the college 
may dwell. This is what comes of his liv- 
ing the life of the Spirit. He was more than 
a student of his times, more than a student 
of history, more than a pious recluse, as the 
true prophet is always more \‘han this. 

It is said of John Wycliffe that, in trans- 
lating the English Bible, * he litted the 
roofs of the lowly Euyzlish cottage and 
made them take in heights beyond the 
stars.” This prophet ot ours did that again. 
Remember that tor more than fifty years 
England heard a living vuice and saw a 
living, passionate presence. He spoke to 
uncounted thousands. [ney saw the flash 
of his eye and heard his tones and words. 
They saw a living definition of prophet and 
apostle, while this man burned himself out 
pleading tor a holy man and rightevus na- 
tion. And the living voice and presence 
did what no printed page could have done. 
The preacher still has a place whica cannot 
be taken by the editor or the pamphieteer. 
His world was like ours. Mew were inter- 
ested in religion as a topic ; he made it live. 
Men patronized Christianity as a cult and a 
doctrine ; he prociaimer it as aun evanged 
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Nobody was saying anything great, or bad 
anything very great to say, when upon the 
tat hearts and dull ears of England he 
spoke like a Hebrew prophet or Christian 
apostle come to life. The churches were all 
odious with formularies and smooth words 
when suddenly this prophet so set religious 
reality loose in England, on foot and on 
horseback, that it bas girdled the world. A 
material age got tor fifty years a vision of 
what the supernatural could do with a con- 
secrated scholar. Unspoiled by self.con- 
sciousness, unhindered by selfishness or 
laziness, this prophet brought religion off 
the shelves, out of the cloisters and out of 
the skies, and set the common men walk- 
ing in the ways of the Great Companion. 
A saint by God’s grace, he became the 
prophet of personal and social sainthood to 
mankind. 


John Wesley as an Evangelist 


It is a noble word much abused. Siill, 
let us use it, trying to recover its apostolic 
sense. A saint,a prophet,an evangelist! 
These three great terms can only be ap- 
plied to a tew men in human history. 
Sainthood, leadership, gospel—all these 
marks are in the Methodist movement. 
They include its rhapsody, its experience, 
its teaching, its people, its machinery, and 
its power. 

One cannot help comparing him with St. 
Paul. One, born in the Jewish Church, 
loved it; the other, born in the English 
Church, loved it. Toone came a blinding 
light and a divine voice ; to the other that 
strange warming ot the heart. Each 
thought tenderly of and would have 
saved the church in which he was born. 
One was driven to the Gentiles ; the other 
founded the Methodists. Neither saw the 
end trom the beginning, or chose it. ch 
was driven to it by Divine compulsion. 
The new wine required new wine-skins for 
St. Paul as for Wesley. Each hesitated 
and tried to shift the weight of logic with- 
out denying the truth. Each was a chosen 
and willing vessel at last for larger things 
than he dreamed. It is God’s way with 
men when He chooses. Neither figures 
large in his own thought of the future. 
Each becomes larger with every passing 
year. Each was a true evangelist in his 
spirit. 

“It kings were philosophers, or if philos- 
ophers were kings, we should have an 
ideal state,” says Plato. If scholars were 
evangelists, or it evangelists were scholars, 
we should have a more nearly ideal 
church. These terms have been regarded 
as mutually exclusive, to the great loss of 
the kingdom. But here was a scholar with 
the missionary temper; a philosopher who 
became a philanthropist, a man of thought 
who became a man of action, a man of de- 
yotion who became a man of deeds. The 
competent became the zealot, the master of 
high thought the lord of high deeds. His 
breadth wus also deep, and passionate 
with ethical and practical earnestness. 
Adjectives are not needed. They would be 
an impertinence here as in St. Paul’s auto- 
biography. One day Wesley wrote: “ Lei- 
sure and I have taken leave of each other.” 
Then Sam Johnson said: “ Wesley’s con- 
versation is good, but he is never at leisure. 
He is xlways obliged to go at a certain 
hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs and have his talk 
out, as I do.” But Johnson was a halt 
man, and did not understand any more 
than Pilate understood the moral earnest- 
ness of Jesus. Wesley knew the dark 
places of England. They were on his 
mind and conscience. He could not sit, 
even in high talk with Johnson, while men 
and women must be saved. He was said 
to be deficient in speculative insight, but 
not in the power to stir the stagnating cur- 
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rents of human life. It has remained to us 
to be more philosophical and less moving. 
The cure is not less philosophy, but more 
motion. Lite lacks projective force. He 
never caught up with his own plans nor 
lost the motion or projective force out of 
his lite. Attwenty-two lite looked large; 
at eighty-eight it looked majestic. For the 
boy Jesus the interview with the doctors 
in the Temple must have been thrilling; 
but for Jesus ascending the low hill with the 
cross the moment must have been far more 
thrilling. The rapture of the recruit is 
great, the rapture of the veteran intense. 

Where got Mr. Wesley this abiding and 
expanding motive-power which enabled 
him to see that ever larger things were 
coming to pass? I answer: “ God’s great- 
ness flowed round his incompleteness.” It 
surrounded him as an atmosphere; it bore 
him up as the ocean sustains the ship or 
the solid earth an army; it filled him with 
perpetual and unwasting vitality. He 
waited on the Lord, and tor him the an- 
cient promise was both literally and abun- 
dantly tulfilled. : 

Mr. Wesley’s evangelism was direct and 
immediate. It puts to shame much of that 
in vogue this day. He tackled the hard 
jobs. He faced mobs so oiten that he 
finally adopted a principle for their con- 
trel. He saw the spiritual deadness and 
the theological unsoundness about him, 
He saw a godless population. He might 
have gathered some nice people about him 
and told them to be nicer; he might have 
told them how to get others, wicked men, 
jailbirds, and some harlots converted. He 
might have made the Holy Club like some 
ruodern meetings for the promotion of 
spirituality. God be thanked, he did noth- 
ing of the kind! He did not try to pro- 
mote revival indirectly and spirituality 
directly. He tried to bring bad men and 
the good God together in such way as to 
make bad men good. He grappled direct- 
ly with the worst cases; none were too 
desperate. Never had a man a clearer view 
of the tacts about man ; never any mana 
clearer view of the goodness and suffi- 
ciency of Christ and His work. He hated 
both heresies —that which as Liberalism 
denied the deity of Christ’s person, and 
that which as hard Orthodoxy asserted the 
deity of His person and denied the deity 
ot His work and achievement. It was a 
thrilling moment—for his men and tor us 
—when he asked his Conference that 
searching question: ‘‘ Do we not lean too 
much to Calvinism?” 

This celebration ought to bring us face to 
face with our historic position and recover 
for ns our priceless heritage. We need to 
be challenged by him. Christ’s power 
made him imperial. In the strength of 
Christ he grappled directly with wicked 
men in a wicked society, and lo! there 
arose such a tide of spiritual power as 
flooded a world, sweeping a doctrinal lie, 
a mechanical philosophy, and an indifter- 
ent spirit off the earth. We shali not see 
anything finer than this saint, prophet, 
evangelist, wrestling at close range with 
publicans, sinners, thieves, murderers, all 
the long day, until the night; and all the 
long night, until the morning flung shin- 
ing bars of golden light against prison 
windows while men went tree. 

Out of this sume stock came Arthur 
Wellesley, who conquered Napoleon at 
Waterloo. Step by step two men walked 
through the century together — Voltaire 
the French skeptic, John Wesley the Eng- 
lish believer, ane a critic, the other a con- 
structor; one wearing a perpetual sneer, 
the other making everlasting affirmation. 
“Under one, Deism became Atheism; 
under the other, it went to death in the vi- 
sion of Christ. The watchword of the one 
was honor, the watchword of the other 
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was holiness. Voltaire said: ‘ We have 
never pretended to enlighten shoemakers 
and servants.’ John Wesley in Christ’s 
name made kings of miners and cobblers 
and plow-boys. In the year 1778 in a most 
theatric fashion, crowned with laurel and 
praise, Voltaire died. That very year John 
Wesley opened City Road Chapel.” 

This evangelist never tried to establish a 
philosophical or speculative basis of union. 
He was always alter a working basis. “| 
beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that we be in no wise divided among 
ourselves. Is thy heart right, as my heart 
is right with thine? Do you love what I 
love, and desire what I desire? I ask no 
farther question. If it be, give me thy hand. 
Let us do something. For opinions, or 
terms, let us not destroy the work ot God. 
Dost thou love and serve God? It is 
enough. I give the right hand of fellow- 
ship.” 

These, itseems to me, are the meanings 
of Mr. Wesley and his movement. I re- 
peat the three kingly words, saint, prophet, 
evangelist, and reverently declare that the 
man who worthily bore them has created 
for us a home of devotion, of freedom, ot 
Progress, of activity, of holiness, and of 
service, in which it is well to dwell. 

I cannot forget, in chis closing moment, 
that one August day in 1856 those gathered 
in this WesJeyan town, as you are today, 
heard these words: “ [ would gladly speak 
to you of(the charms of pure scholarship ; 
of the dignity and worth of the scholar; of 
the abstract relation of the scholar to the 
state. This air we breathe and the repose of 
midsummer invite a calm ethical or intel- 
lectual discourse. But would you have 
counted him a friend of Greece who quietly 
discussed the abstract nature of patriotism 
on that Greek summer day thruugh whose 
hopeless and immortal hours Leonidas and 
his three hundred stood at Thermopy) tor 
liberty? And today, as the scholar med- 
itates that deed, the air that steals in at his 
window darkens his study and sutfocates 
him as he reads. Dritting across a conti- 
nent, and blighting the harvests that gild 
it with plenty from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, a black cloud obscures the 
page that records an old crime, and com- 
pels him to know that freedom always has 
its Thermopylz, and that his Thermopylze 
is called Kansas.”’ “* Brothers! the call has 
come to us,” he concluded. “ [ bring it to 
you in these calm retreats. I summon you 
to the great fight of Freedom. Here are our 
Marathon and Lexington. Here are our 
heroic fields. The hearts of good men beat 
with us. The fight is fierce; the issue is 
with God, but God is good.”’ 

There in England were the conditions 
under which educated men easily justify 
themselves for leaving the church and for- 
saking Christianity. The church was spir- 
itually dead, morally depraved and theo- 
logically bad. They could have cursed it 
and left it; or they could, as many have 
done, have rejected the Christ because 
some follower had gone wrong. It is the 
peril ot educated men. But it is the proud 
privilege ot such men to see in the ruin the 
rich materials for a new creation. It is 
theirs, above all, to see the form of one 
like unto the Son of Man, and to feel the 
thrill of the omnipotence of God in a per- 
fectly obedient lite. 

To those Oxford scholars the moral con- 
dition of England made conquering 
appeal. They were young, they were 
trained, they were ambitious; they were 
England’s best. And England met them 
in that Holy Club and summoned them to 
be not her critics, but her saviours. “Oh, 
and proudly they stood up!’ Some one 
asked where Italy was six centuries ago, 
and the reply was: “*Under the hood of 
Dante.’”’. Better England was once under 
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the cap of Wesley. The world’s need is 
ever looking under the cap of the Christian 
scholar. This quiet. day, while we have 
been luoking at this ancient heroism, God 
bas been flinging into the face and heart of 
graduate and undergraduate our unfin- 
ished tasks — the saloon, the city, the South, 
the Republic, and the mission-fields of the 
earth. The Oxford gown was once the 
royal robe of a new Christian knighthood. 
Sin fled in its presence. The collieries, the 
jails and the highways were made glad by 
the sight of these Oxford men. So may it 
be again! 


‘*God of our Fathers, known of old, 
Lord ot the far-flung battle line, 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet!” 





THE POWER OF A GREAT 
PERSONALITY 


BISHOP EUGBNE R. HENDRIX. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Address given at the Boston Methodist Social Union 


on the occasion of the celebration of the Wesleyan Bi- 
eentenary, Monday evening, June 29, 


ARLYLE attered at once a great truth 
and a stinging rebuke when he said : 
** No sadder proot can be given of our little- 
ness than disbelief in great men,” Our 
own ability to inspire others is measured 
by our ability to be inspired by others. 
Contact with nobler natures arouses the 
feeling of unused power and quickens the 
consciousness of responsibility. Where 
there is no such sense of unused power 
there is evidence of a mental and spiritual 
saturation point having been reached that 
tells ot hopeless limitation. When a great 
nature cannot inspire, nothing can. God 
speaks to men *% men — now in the proph- 
ets and now in His Son. Those who will 
not believe Moses and the prophets will not 
be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead. Ghosts cannot do what saints fail to 
do. Unless there be genuine love of the 
truth there will never be genuine obedience 
ot the truth. Fear is the law of life ot devils 
who see nothing good in God or man. 
Love of the good in God and man sways 
both saints and angels. Satan sneers, 
*“ Doth Job serve God ior naught?” while 
the good God challenges the world to con- 
sider a periect and an upright man whose 
name is a familiar one in the court of 
heaven. The whole question of whether 
there be great and good men involves the 
question who can show us any good, and 
as to whetber there can ever be a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, a fitting abode for noble 
souls. A commonplace world is good 
enough for men without pride of a noble 
ancestry or hope of a worthy posterity. 
Men must receive power to become the 
sons of God. They receive power as they 
exercise faith in the highest. Christ, who 
taught faith in God,ever taught faith in 
men. “ He that heareth you heareth me ; 
and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me; 
and he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that 
sent me.” When God sends His messen- 
gers into the world, happy are they whw 
are prepared to Welcome and know them. 
Unless God speaks in good men He does 
not speak at all ; and unless men hear that 
voice, God is{torever silent to them. 

The education of the race is due to the 
domination of the superior mind, so that 
Emerson, who appreciated the uses of great 
men, ventured to say : ** Nor will the Bible 
be closed until the last great man is born.” 
If history is indeed biography, the great 
men whose biographies make up the his- 
tory of the world are not so namerous 
as to require more than one Hall of 
Fame for every nation. The choicest 
spirits are those whose names are cherished 
in the hearts of all men and of every peo- 
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ple. They are kindred spirits who are our 
contemporaries despite the centuries since 
they ceased to talk with men. Death has 
fastened rather than loosened the grasp of 
these mighty spirits who rule us from their 
urns. The longer the world lives the more 
it is ruled by its dead. Longfellow ever 
wrought under the eye and guidance of 
Dante. Tennyson dies with a copy of 
Shakespeare in his hand. Angelo and 
Raphael bave more pupils today than 
when the one swung the Pantheon in air as 
the dome of St. Peter’s, and the other was 
followed to his grave by the throng of 
artists who bore his Transfiguration in his 
funeral train as his most daring conception 
and his greatest achievement. Homer is 
greater today than when his immortal 
epics were known only in Greece. Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson have more followers than 
when they taught their political philoso- 
phy trom their places as the trusted ad- 
visers of Washington. John Marshall is 
mightier in our jurisprudence as the great 
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Chiet Justice than when his lucid and able 
constructions of the Constitution Legan to 
give stability to our government. Paul, 
Luther, Wesley, are greater than when 
their epistles or theses or journals were 
first given to the world. It is not onlya 
larger world that they now influence, its 
population having doubled since Wesley 
began his public career, but its tacilities of 
communication have so multiplied that 
knowledge is now shared by the many. 
During the entire century that gave us 
John Wesley and John Howard, each in 
his way alike an evangelist end a philan- 
thropist, their facilities of travel were p> 
better than they were in the days of Abra- 
ham. The world of our day lays the world 
of every other day under contribution and 
hails as its teachers and heroes the mighty 
dead of all ages. The improvableness of 
the race is the greater tor the inspiration 
which comes from the growing numbers of 
its noble dead. 

Father Phelan, an able journalist, once 
wrote: * Let Rome beware of any man 
whose name is John. What a world of 
trouble have these Johns given us since the 
days ot John Huss and John Wycliffe and 
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John Calvin and John Knox and John 
Milton, and especially John Wesley.” The 
editor-priest was right. Each was a man 
sent from God. The name that was wait- 
ing tor the forerunner of Christ when he 
was born was really “ Johanan,” and 
means “ Jehovah is gracious.”’ Next to the 
gift of Christ himself God’s greatest gifts to 
men have been men, some prophets, some 
apostles, some pastors and teachers. 


“ They are indeed our piliar-fires, 
Seen as we go; 
They ure that city’s shining spires 
We travel to.” 


They illumine both earth and heaven. 
They can worship before no throne save 
the Great White Throne itself. Each lite 
like these incarnates for us somewhat of 
the life of God. John Wesley, to whom 
“ All Saints’ Day ” was a favorite day in 
the calendar, when he always preached on 
the communion of saints, was wont to say : 
** How superstitious are they who scruple 
giving God solemn thanks for 
the lives and deaths of His 
saints.” Today for the life 
and death of John Wesley 
himselt the whole Christian 
world gives thanks, 

“The difference between 
great mon and otbers is that 
there is more of them. A 
man may be a microcosm, 
but a great man is a macro- 
cosm.” Only Emerson could 
have expressed the truth so 
happily. Wesley was many 
men inone. Michael Angelo 
was valled “ the tour-souled 
man of Italy.” He was at 
once a painter, a sculptor, an 
architect and a poet, nor did 
he ever lift his hand until he 
had steeped his inmost soul 
in prayer. It were hard to 
say in which he most ex- 
celled. Wesley was also a 
“ jour-souled mwan,’’ great as 
a preacher of 40,000 sermons 
to millions of hearers, a tray- 
eler whore itinerary reached 
im fiity years 225,000 miles 
(nearly ten times around the 
globe, or almost to the moon), 
a writer whose publications of 
all sorts numbered 371, and 
an ecclesiastical statesman 
whose genius for statesmen- 
ship and organization was 
notinferior to that of Riche- 
lieu. It was no ordinary man 
that casts 


A Shadow Two} Hundred Years Long, 
a shadow that broadens as it lengthens. 


Cowper’s eulogy has long since become the 
world’s own estimate : 


“ The veteran warrior of the Christian fleld, 
Who never saw the sword he could not wield.”’ 


John Wesley was a born leader of men, 
with that mastery of himself and of all his 
powers which ever marks leaders of the 
first rank. From his early life the charm 
ot his personality won for him friends and 
tollowers. His schoolmates at Charter- 
house in London were won even from their 
horse-play by his stories, and the Holy 
Club at Oxford, though founded by Charles 
Wesley, recognized John Wesley as their 
only possible leader on his return as fellow 
and tutor. The book of scholarly notes in 
his handwriting preserved in the Bodleian 
Library showed how caretul was his prep- 
aration for the Holy Club by this tavorite 
tutor and leader, who, whether as Greek 
scholar or dialectician, was easily recog- 
nized as a master-workman. Only his 
greater work as the foremost preacher of his 
day has eclipsed his work as the master 
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linguist and logician of. his college. .His 
greatness was the greatness of helpfulness 
and ot service. 

Like John Milton, Wesley was jborn with the 
consciousness of some great mission, and, like 
the great Puritan poet, he sought to make his 
life a great epic to prepare himself for the great 
epic of his life. Seeking advice from the wisest 
counselors, he more than once, while asking 
for well-considered responses, said: ‘* Your 
views may be of consequence not only to all 
this province, but to generations of Christians 
aot yet born.” He feit while yet at Uxford that 
he had a vocation to teachers and thinkers. In 
looking upon the whole world as his parish 
this painstaking preacoer and scholar did not 
neglect the duty that was nearest him, but 
ministered faithfully to the prisoners in Oxford 
castie as well as to his associates and pupils in 
the university. ‘ Thejgreatest force of the eight- 
eeuth century in England,” as ‘LesliesStephen 
calis him, ths gzeatest university;in? England 
felt his power long before, when, like another 
Paul, he was the most. masterful jman on ship- 
board or in the jpresence of a mob. His mas- 
tery came from his full mind, his [trained pow- 
ers, hislove of humanity, his lofty purpose, bis 
resolute will. Some men of great gifts may 
well call themselves ‘‘ Legion,” as did the de- 
moniac of Gadara, so does a divided purpose 
make » sort of pluri-personality, a house di- 
vided against itself. The unity of Wesley’s life 
was due to the unity of hiscpurpose, His 
mighty personality knew no divided c el, 
but was ever the expression of his sup e 
purpose to do God’s will as he knew it. Like 
his Master, to this end was he born and for 
this cause bad he come into the world. Hence 
that uniform cheerfulness that attended him 
througbont his life in the consciouspess that he 
had not come to do his own will, but the will of 
the Fatker who sent him. Not so famous a 
poet as Charles Wesley, or so ¢loquen ora- 
tor as Whitefield, or so great a theologi as 
Watson, yet such was the power of his pe - 
ality in giving @ unity to nis work tha 
ceeded in power the work of all bis conte¢mpo- 
raries. in 

Wesley, who was to help every great ¢! bh 
in Christendom, was a learner from — 
Paul the slave of the rubric in hie early Mie, he 
sat at the feet of Peter Boehler the Moravian as 
Saul of Tarsus sat at the feet of Ananias of 
Damascus, in his eagerness to know the whole 
truth as it is in Jesus. He would Know all that 
could be taught by the Scotch Presbyterians or 
the Lutheran Salzburgers, by Thomas a Kempia 
or by Thomas Law. No scientist ever siudied 
physical phenomena as Johm Wesley studied 
spiritual phenomena gathered through his large 
correspondence and wide observation. His in- 
tellectual hospitality was unbounded in his de- 
sire to know all that God was still doing in the 
world. His monthly meetings to bear the 
triumphs of grace in whatever part of Christen- 
dum gave the stamp of catholicity to Metho- 
dism which bas made it at once the most toler- 
ant of faiths toward all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, and, through its the- 
ology, the great epricber and modifier of the 
creeds of Christendom, A gospel that can be 
offered to all the world is the true parent of a 
creed that can be shared with ali the world. De- 
spite a tendency (which he deplored) to con- 
found a religious experience with a religious 
vocabulary, John Wesley ever declared the full- 
ness of the blessing of the gospel of peace and 
set no limit to the power of the life of God in 
the soul of man. To Wesley map was “ a yon- 
der-sided being,” his true life hid with Christ in 
God. He believed that the graft would ulti- 
mately determine the nature of the fruit. 
Hence he was ever looking for the fruits of the 
Spirit, studying man as the artist studies a pic- 
ture by the benefit of the best light. It was this 
broad cathbolicity, this faith alike in man under 
God, and in God over man, that made him the 
messenger of hope and the leader of the great 
religious movement of the eighteenth century 
—a revival that both looks unto and hastens 
the coming of the Lord, and that seeks to con- 
tinue until the end of the world. Therefore the 
most inspiring and instructive picture of John 
Wesley is the one in Westminster Abbey that 
shows him standing on his father’s tomb, in 
reverent touch with the past, while with a mes- 
sage for the present and the future, as he de- 
clares, “I look upon the whole world as my 
parish.” No wonder from such a new and 
powerful preaching of the Gospel by one who 
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felt bimself a debtor to all the world there 
should come Lhe groauing presses and the living 
voices whose sound is heard in all the world 
until the reaper overtakes the sower, and the 
sower and reaper rejoice together. In subordi- 
nating creed to life Wesley helped to deliver men 
from the loveless religion of a mere creed into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God who 
know and love the gospel of a person, the Word 
made flesh and dwelling among us until we be- 
hold His glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father. 
The true measure of a great life is its 


Lifting Power, 


both tp the resistance which it overcomes and 
in what it brings to pass. An ordinary man 
lives, but a great manu lifts. Whenever there 
bas been any learned class it has usually been 
the clergy, especially as they are forbidden to 
learn and practice the art of war, the usual out- 
let for surplus buman energy. But human 
learning itself must have an outlet to keep it 
from stagnation, and thé enthusiasm of bu- 
manity born of religion gives that outlet such 
as the scholarly Wesley found. But there can 
be no entbusiasm of humanity without 
faith in bumanity, and there can. be *no 
faith in humanity without faith in the Son 
of Godas realized humanity. All our boasts 
of buman greatness are mockeries unless 
we can see bumanity in its Head. ‘Now 
we see not all things put under him, but we see 
Jesus.” Itisthe head saffering with the mem- 
bers as well as for the members which gives 
confidence in the redemption of the race. That 
Wesley saw and hoped, while others saw what 
Burke well cailed “the heavy slumber of hu- 
manity,” and almost despaired. The death 
penalty in his day, inflicted for not less than 223 
offences, such as injuring Westminster Bridge, 
shooting rabbits, or stealing property worth 
five shillings, when whimpering boys were bur- 
ried to the gallows, told of a low estimate of 
humanity when ite very decrease was bailed as 
asafeguard. Into such a state of society Wes- 
ley came with the guspel of hope which gave 
deliverance to the captives and set at liberty 
them which were bound. In piace of harang- 
aing on the rights of man he preached the love 
of God which secured afresh the rights of man 
and saved England from the horrors of a French 
Revolution. The lifting power of John Wesley 
was in the gospel of love and of power and of a 
sound mind which first thoroughly trans- 
formed himself. Only with such a maa at his 
best to work through has God ever wrought 
suco miracles of grace, Despite all the strain 
Wesley never despaired either because of the 
inertia to be overcome or the violence of the 
opposition which he encountered. His abiding 
faith in the supernatural wus faith in the per- 
son of Christ wno was Lord over all, blessed 
forevermore. He made no allowance for any 
breaking point in man when girded by Divine 
power. 

The eighteenth century, that witnessed the 
laying of the foundations of Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy in Asia and in North America un- 
der Clive and Wolfe and Washington and Well- 
ington, was to witness the beginning of a fresh 
and last (because continuous) campaign for the 
conquest of the world for Christ—a cam- 
paign marked by zeal for God and a faith 
in the redemption of man such as had not 
been Known since the days of the apostles. 
It was the old Gospel] preached with new 
power, with its claims upon the faith and 
obedience of the individnal to share its blessed 
truths with all mankind which has quickened 
that power of individual initiative in the 
Anglo Saxon that is the wonder and despair of 
the successors even of the once all-conquering 
Latins. Wesley’s wonderful Journal, with its 
minute and thrilling accounts of the begin- 
nings of this new and great campaign, and its 
various battle plans and migbty victories in 
extending the kingdom of God, will be read 
with increasing delight when Xenophon's 
Anabasis and Cesar’s Commentaries are for- 
gotten. The true and everiasting kingdom, 
like Aaron’s rod, will swallow all the rest. 

Wesley is a proof that grace is 


Not the Negation of Nature, 


but its completion. His was a charmiug no 
less than a great personall y. Tuere wu a 
brief, unlovely period of Wesiey’s career when 
he wax strongly incliuel to axceticis.a aud to a 
solitary religiou, when be used mauy arts to be 
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religious but pone to seemi-s6,‘and when he 
went about to establish a righteousness of his 
own. It wasa barren aud abnormal period ot 
his life when his zeal outran bis Knowledge. 
Perhaps, too, it was a necessary period, in order 
to that rich experience which enabled him the 
better to minister to those who were like- 
minded, as Paul did to his own conntrynien. 
The true Wesley found Christ his true right- 
eousness, and the best which he had inherited 
from his religious ancestors became bright and 
sunny with divine grace. Southey, who pro- 
nounced him one ofthe most genial of men, 
said: ‘Wesley's winning deportment rose 
from the benignity of his disposition.” Dr. 
Whitehead, his physician and earliest biog- 
rapher, describes him as “easy and affable in 
manners; be accommodated himself to every 
sort of company, and showed how happily the 
most finished courtesy could be blended with 
the most perfect piety. In conversation we 
migbt be at a loss whether to admire most bis 
overflowing goodness of heart, or his fine 
classical taste and extensive knowledge of wen 
and things.” He had the two salts that make a 
thoroughly healthy and happy soul —nbumility 
and humor. Puoblic-spirited and patriotic, be 
stood ready to raise troops to defend his coun 
try or to subdue and transform its mobs, and 
thus do what Pitt and Fox and Burke could 
not do to prevent the impending Revolution 
which found vent in curses and the guillotine 
in France, but which yielded before hymns and 
fleld-preaching in England. Says Lecky, the 
historian of that century: “If men may be 
measured by the work they bave accomplished, 
John Wesley can hardly fail to be regarded as 
the greatest figure that has appearea in the 
religious history of the world since the days of 
the Reformation.” It was fitting that Wesley’s 
Spiritual birth should be associated with 
Luther’s Commentary on Paul's Epistie to the 
Romans, during the reading of which he felt 
his heart “ strangely warmed,” as had Luther’s 
been on Pilate’s staircase as Paul’s words kept 
speaking in his heart, “ he jast snail live by 
faith.” Paul, GLuther, Wesley—the three 
mighty men of God with whom God has inade 
history since the ascension of His Son who 
gave these great gifts to men. Waere can we 
find the fourth? Tnere have been many sons 
of the mighty, but none have attained uato the 
first three. We glorify God in them ; fur all 
are ours, whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas or 
Luther or Wesley; and we are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God's. 





—I think the story of the English Apostle 
John Wesley is more wonderful than that of 
Paul. Traveling from four to five thousan.i 
miles every year, and preaching from two to 
four times nearly every day to audiences of 
thousands; often disturbed by mobs of men 
more savage than wild beasts; keeping an eye 
on all his preachers, and receiving their reports ; 
starting a publishing house, and carrying it on, 
that his people everywhere might have whole- 
some intellectual fare within their scanty 
means; taking no money but just what would 
suffice for his bare expenses ; stopping for no 
storms or floods, fires or frosts; reading and 
studying on horseback, and answering ionu- 
merable assaults through the press from bishops, 
archbishops, and ecclesiastical foes of all ranks ; 
compiling grammars in Greek, and Hebrew, 
avd French and Latin, for his students ; edit- 
ing, writing, translating, or abridging not less 
than two hundred different publications ; eager 
only,in it all,to save men and to extend the 
kingdom of God. — Dr. 8. E. Herrick. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 
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JOHN WESLEY AS A CHURCH- 
MAN ‘ 


REV, GEORGE HODGES, D. D. 
Dean of Cambridge Theological School. 


Address, given at the Wesley Bicentenary celebration 
in Boston at People’s Temple,on Monday afternoon, 
June 29. 


HEN Jobn Wesley said, “I ama 

high churchman, and the son of a 

high churchman,” he meant that he was no 

Presbyterian or Congregationalist; he 

meant that he was not even a Methodist, if 

that name signified separation. He de- 

clared himself a loyal minister of the 
Church of England. 

A man is a “churchman” by reason of 
his helief in two doctrines: a doctrine of 
the sacraments and a doctrine of the min- 
istry. One may indeed be a good Christian 
who has no clearly defined convictions re- 
garding either the sacraments or the min- 
istry. Whitefield, tor example, set these 
matters quite aside as of no interest. But 
when a man calls himselt a churchman he 
means that these matters are of concern to 
him; and when he says that he isa high 
churchman, he declares that they are of 
eminent importance. They were of em- 
inent importance to John Wesley. 

To the churchman the sacraments are 
means of grace, That is, they are benefi- 
cial supernaturally. Most thoughtiul per- 
sone will agree that the sacraments are 
efficacious psychologically at least; they 
dv actually assist receptive souls. But 
the churchman is not contented with 
this definition. He maintains that there 
is in them a distinctly eupernatural ele- 
ment. Here earth and heaven meet. Here 
the most high God deals directly with us 
men. One ot the first glimpses of John 
Wesley shows him in the midst ot a little 
group ot like-minded Oxtord students, en- 
tering St. Mary’s Church to receive the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. So strong 
was their conviction in this matter that 
they were called sacramentarians betore 
tbey were cailed Methodists; and this 
early conviction persisted in the heart of 
Wesley to the end. 

To the churchman the administration of 
these precious and indispensable sacra- 
ments is committed to the ordained minis- 
try. And ordination to this ministry is to 
be had only trom those whose authority to 
ordain has descended trom the apostles. 
Thus Wesley said: “It would not be 
right tor us to administer either baptism or 
the Lord’s Supper unless we had a com-« 
anission so to do trom those bishops whom 
we apprehend to be in a succession irom 
the »posties.” Wesley changed his mind 
several times, and towards the close of his 
lite adopted an opinion, which was held 
and declared by eminent persons in the 
English Church, that a presbyter as well 
as a bishop may ordain. But, even so, he 
did not teel that he had ceased to be a 
cburchwan, 

For there are among good churchmen two 
ductrines of the ministry: one a public 
pronouncement, the others private opinion ; 
ue published in the Prayer-book, the other 
taught by various devout theologians. The 
churchman who holds the first ot these doc- 
trines is satisfied with the statement of a 
tact. The tact is, that trom tLe beginning 
there have been two kinds of ministers in 
the church — those who ordain, and those 
who are ordained. The ministers of the one 
kiud have trom the apostles’ days been en- 
trusted with the maintenance and perpetu- 
‘ation of the ministry, while those ot the 
other kind, ordained by them, have dealt 
immediately with the people. The ordain- 
ing winisters, who at first were called in- 
differently bishops or presbyters, have long 
been exclusive possessors of the title of 
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bishop ; the ordained ministers are called 
Priests and deacons. In the pretace to the 
ordinal in the Prayer-book, both in its 
English and in its American form, it is de- 
clared that no man who seeks such ordina- 
tion is to be accounted “ a lawful minister 
in this church.”” No man ia “a lawtul min- 
ister in this church ” — that is, in the Epis. 
copal Church of thie country or in the Church 
ot England — unless he was made a deacon 
and then a priest by the laying on of hands 
of a bishop whose commission comes in 
straight descent from the beginnings of the 
Christian religion. This is the official pro- 
nouncement oft the communion in which 
John Wesley was a minister to the day of 
his death. He accepted it and believed it. 
I do not think that he intended to depart 
trom it even in his ordinations for America. 
This is what the church says concerning 
the ministry —this, and no more. The 


church keeps strictly within its own juris- 
diction, and says not a word about the 
ministry ot other churches. 

This authoritative doctrine, however, is 
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supplemented by a private opinion. The 
churchman who maintains this opinion 
proceeds to draw an interence from tne his- 
toric tact which is stated in the ordinal. 
Phat interence is that not only the lawful- 
ness — that is to say, the canonical regular- 
ity —of a man’s ministry depends on an 
episcopal ordination, but its validity also. 
The validity of a ministry is its acceptance 
with God. Korah, Dothan, and Abiram, 
for example, thrust themselves in an unau- 
thorized manner into the ministry and 
were properly punished out of the sky. 
An invalid ministry means invalid sacra- 
ments. Even very strict churchmen, it is 
true, have hesitated to say that baptism by 
such a ministry is no baptism, but they 
cast grave doubt uponit; and as for the 
Lord’s Supper, they are quite sure that at 
the hands ot one impertectly ordained it is 
no Lord’s Supper at all. These ministries 
ot grace, they say, are lacking, under such 
conditions, in that supernatural element 
which, as I said, is the characteristic quali- 
ty of a sacrament. This doctrine of the 
ministry — which, be it remembered, is a 
private opinion having no standing what- 
svever in the formularies ot the church — 
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John Wesley did not believe. Even in his 
early strictness he recoguized the Mora- 
vians as true ministers of God. He did not 
need to believe it in order to be a good 
churchman. 

These two doctrines of the ministry difter 
essentially in the estimate which is put 
upon the place and work of those who have 
not been ordained in the succession of the 
aposties. It is the official doctrine of the 
church that such ministries are irregular; 
that is, they are not according to ecclesiasti- 
cal precedent. It is the private doctrine ot 
some persons in the church that such minis- 
tries are invalid; that is, they are not ac- 
cording to the will of God — whichisa 
very different matter. I call your attention 
to this distinction between 


What is Regular and What is Valid, 


tor it appears to me to contain the recon- 
ciliation between John Wesley’s church- 
manship and his ordinations tor America. 
A ministry is regular which begins with 
such a solemn setting-apart as is pre- 

’ scribed by the statutes and 
customs of the historic 
ehurch, and which is exer- 
cised in conformity with the 
rubrics and canons of the 
church. That is, regularity 
is a legal and ecclesiastical 
matter pertaining to church 
order. On the other hand, a 
ministry is valid which be- 
gins with the call of Godin 
the soul of man,and which 
is attested year by yar by its 
spiritual truits. A sacrament, 
no matter how irregular, is 
valid when they who ap- 
proach it seeking the blessing 
ot heaven go away blessed. 
Regularity and validity are 
the outside and the inside ot 
the same act. 

John Wesley knew well 
enough that the ministra- 
tions of his lay preachers 
were irregular. So, for that 
matter, was much of his own 
procedure, In that splendid 
moment when he litted up 
his hand and said,“ I look 
upon all the world as my 
parish,” twenty canons were 
struck by lightning. For the 
English world of that day 
was pretty well parceled out 
into parishes, and the experi- 
ence of a good many cen- 
turies had decided that the 
best way to administer the church is 
to give each clergyman a definite par- 
ish of his own, to make him respon- 
sible tor it, and to protect him trom 
intrusion, The parochial idea had been 
justified by the nuisance of the preaching 
triars. These irresponsible brothers went 
about the country, sometimes proclaiming 
a deal of necessary truth, but commonly 
carrying contusion with them. And the 
church had had enough of it. John Wesley 
revived that old itinerancy, and in so do- 
ing he wrought a destruction of church 
order such as the great storm which raged 
on the day when he was born wrought 
among the steeples, 

The care with which Wesley arranged 
that no Methodist services should be held 
at hours conflicting with worship in the 
parish churches, shows huw sensible he 
was of the need of restraint. But the lay 
preachers were not to be restrained. 
Charles Wesley was profoundly alarmed 
at the spirit of independence which in- 
creased with the success of their labors. 
John Wesley rebuked them by personal 
admonition and by resolutions moved in 


Continued on page 832. 
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Dedication of Belmont Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


What is now the Belmont Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Malden was, at its origin, a 
Union Church, and was organized about 
twenty-one years ago. There were about thirty 
pereons in its membership, made up of people 
from the Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Protestant Episcopal,and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches. As a Union Church it did not suc- 
ceed, and was turned over to the Methodists, 
who have a great faculty for succeeding where 
others fail. It was organized as a Methodist 
Episcopal Church, June 26, 1888. Forthe fur- 
pose of organization Rev. Willis P. Odell, then 
pastor of the Centre Church in Malden, was ap- 
pointed pastor. In September following Rev. 
O. W. Hutchinson, a recent graduate from 
Boston University, was appointed pastor, and 
at once entered upop his work. Under bis la- 
bors the church grew rapidly, and in the suto- 
mer of 1889 more room was needed for the con- 
gregation and Sabbath-school. Anotber lot 
was purchased on the site where the church 
now stands, to which the church edifice was 
removed, and an additional room was built 
on to it. A demand for the enlurgement 
of this room was soon apparent, and was 
responded to by the addition of fifteen feet to 
the audience-room. The pastorate of Mr. Hutch- 
inson extended over five years, and was em?- 
nently successful. At its close he reported 181 
full members and a Sunday-school of between 
200 and 800. His pastorate was followed by that 
of Rev. George H. Clarke, who had five years of 
successful labor with the church. Rey. J. P. 
Kennedy was the next pastor, and in the sec 
ond year of bis pastorate it was again made 
evident that the church bad outgrown its quar- 
ters, aLd more room was called for. Under Mr. 
Kennedy’s vigorous leadership a third move for 
enlargement was entered upon and successfully 
carried forward. The church building was di- 
wided in the centre, a wing was added on each 
side, and between the four parts tbus created an 
imposing tower was thrown up, giving it the 
form of a Greek cross, making it in shape very 
nearly like Trinity Protestant Episcopaj Church 
in Boston. Only the vestry and adjoining 
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my troubles. I made the Postum caretully 
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ence to coffee, but without much faith that 
it would helpme. At the end of a month, 
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change in my condition. I was stronger in 
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own housework. Because of the good 
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rooms were fully completed at that time. The 
present pastor, Kev. Geo. 8S. Chadbourne, D. D., 
came tothe pastorate in April, 1902, and it was 
soon found that the further growth and pros- 
perity of the church required larger accommo- 
dations. The room wa* too strait for the Sab 
bath congregations and the Sunday-school, so 
that they were inconvenienced not a little. It 
was resolved to proceed at once tu the comple- 
tion of the auditorium. Call was made for sub- 
scriptions, to which generous responses were 
made by members, and by uoble gifts from Cen- 
tre Methodist Church in Malden, which has 
from the first been tbe steadfast friend and 
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helper of Belmont. Under the supervision of a 
building committee, consisting of Messrs, F. 
W. Wheeler, C. O. Sanders, aod W. H. Ruston, 
with the pastor, the “ork was commenced and 
carried forward. The arehitect was Mr. Tristram 
Griffin, of Maiden, and the contractor was ex- 
Mayor Lewis H. Lovering, of Medford. Most 
admirably and satisfactorily bas each of these 
gentlemen done his work, as have also all others 
who have had a part in the undertaking. 

As now completed the auditorium is indeed, 
as all who have seen it testify, “a thing of 
beauty,” a gem of architecturaland mechanic. 
al skill. It has a steel ceiling, beautifully 
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cient seating capacity is afforded by it for q@ 
boys’ surpliced choir of fifty members, which is 
about the number that for several months have 
furnished delightful vocal music in the Sabbath 
services. The pews are of polished oasg, of deli- 
cate and elegant pattern. The pastor’s room is 
on the right side of the pulpit, ani is all that 
such a room needs to be. On the wall at the 
farther end of the auditorium is a beautiful 
clock, the gift of a friend whose gifts to the 
church have been many. A pulpit set of 
unique and appropriate pattern will soon be in 
place, the gift of Mr. R. R. Robinson, a member 
of Centre Church and a liberal contributor , to 
this enterprise, The Bible and hymn-book and 
the communion table are the gift of the Junior 
League of the church. The room ts lighted by 
electricity, and by a novel and unique method, 
the effect of which is exceedingly bright and 
pleasing. 

Grateful mention should be made of the help 
rendered by the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
cburch. Few churches are blessed with a more 
efficient body of women helpers. Besides their 
subscription of $1,000 — one-ha)f of which is al. 
ready paid—they have in other ways made 
valuable contribution to the success of this 
work. From members of the community 
round about the church but aot connected with 
it have come, also, liberal subscriptions. 

The dedication service took place, Sunday, 
June 2l, The heavens gave rain in abundance, 
and boisterous winds were abroad. Neverthe- 
less a large audience assembled at 8 o’clock to 
hear the dedication sermon by Rev. E. H. 
Hughes, D. D., pastor of Centre Church, Malden. 
And well were they repaid for any inconven- 
lencejor discomfort they might have experi- 
enced in coming. The sermon was a forcible 
and impressive presentation of the value and 
the claims of the Christian Church, which were 
set forth and urged with earnest and eloquent 
appeal and with pertinent and striking ilius- 
tration. The preacher was at his best, and had 
the close attention of his audience to the end. 
They will not soon forget the sermon. At its 
close Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates took charge of the 
financial part of the program, and in his quiet 
and effective manner succeeded in securing a 
good sum towards the payment of the small in- 
debtedness which bad been incurred in the 
work. 

Another good-sized audience came in the 
evening to hear a sermon from Rev. J. M. Leon- 
ard, D. D., presiding elder of Lynn District. 
Like that of the morning it was appropriate, 
forcible and instructive. Its leading thought 
was : the opportunities given of God to men in 
this life,and how they should be regarded ana 
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ornate, and the prevailing tints of this and of 
the walis are light green, with a blending of 
other harmonious and attractive colors. The 
wood of the wall-ceiliag is North Carolina pine, 
colored to dark oak ; the altar and pulpit pjat- 
form are oak, finely stained and polished. The 
chancel is perhaps the most beautiful part of 
the place, and receives highest admiration and 
praise from all who see it. Ip the coloring and 
eflect of its whule it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. It is hoped that in it a suitable pipe 
organ will be placed at no distant date. Suffi- 





utilized. God often leaves men alone;in order 
that they may learn self-dependence and grow 
strong. If Dr. Leonard continues to preach 
such sermons on his district, he may be sure 
that the coming of the presiding elder will not 
be the guarantee ofa small audience, The serv- 
ice of dedication followed the sermon, and was 
conducted by Dr. Leonard. The trustees stood 
at the altar, and the church was presented to 
the dedicator by Mr. OC. O. Saunders, vice-presi- 
dent of the board. Besides the ministers men- 
tioned who were present and taking partjin the 
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services, were Rev. Geo. H. Clarke, a former 
pastor of the church, and Rev. E. S. Best. The 
storm prevented the attendance of a large num- 
ber of ministers and laymen who bad planned 
to be there. 

The history of Belmont Church covers a 
period of only fifteen years ; but in that time it 
nas had a quite unusual growth and success, 
and its future is full of promise. Few churches 
are so eligibly located, standing as it does ina 
section of the city mostly residential, and sur- 
rourded by an excellent community. Its par- 
sonage is near the church, has no debt on it, 
and is one of the best in the Conference. It has 
done splendid work thus far, and will doubtless 
do better in days to come. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 


Woman's College 


Commencement at Kent’s Hill occurred June 
7-ll. Sunday was a charming day. A large 
audience gathered at the church to listen to 
President Berry’s baccalaureate sermon. His 
text was Heb. 11: 27, and his theme, “* How to 
Find and Fill One’s Place.’”’ In the evening 
Mrs. C. H. Hanaford, of Massachusetts, ad- 
dressed a missionary meeting at Ricker Hall, 

Monday afternoon the funeral of Mr. B. W. 
Harriman was held. He was a long-time res- 
ident at the Hill, and a friend of the school, 
well beloved by the students. His sudden death 
from heart disease tinged the week with sad- 
ness. 

The class-day exercises were held at the 
church Monday evening. Special interest at- 
tached to these exercises, and all the parts 
were well rendered. 

The Art Department reception in Ricker Hall 
Tuesday afternoon attracted a large gathering. 
The art exhibition by the -tudents was highly 
praised by the visitors. 

On the evening of Tuesday occurred the 
Morse Benefit Concert at the church. Mr. 
Bacheller of New York city was the conductor, 
and he was assisted by Mrs. Harriet N. Spof- 
ford, of Koston, pianist, and Miss Hinkley, of 
Boston, violinist. The concert was greatly en- 
joyed by the large audience present, and with 
the subscription netted Dr. Morse over $500. 

Wednesday, at 9.30 A. M., the last chapel fol 
the year was held. The spacious chapel was 
filled with students and visiting friends. Brief 
and interesting remarks were made by a num- 
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ber of the trustees and visitors. Mr. R. A. 
Cony for the graduating class presented the 
school a beautiful picture of the late J. 8 
Ricker, of Portland, a trustee of the school 
and one of its most generous benefactors. 
Capt. H. H.Shaw accepted the picture for the 
trustees, and in an excellent address sketched 
the character of his friend, Mr. Ricker. 

In the afternvon very iuteresting ivy exer- 
cises were held by the senior class on the 
cam pus, and at 4 o’clock the four literary socl- 
eties held receptions in their balls. 

In the evening the annual prize declamation 
was held at the church. The judges were Revs. 
J. A. Corey and G. R. Palmer, and Mrs, H. A 
Clifford. The Dunn prize was awarded to Miss 
Waitie C. Butier, of Warren, and the Dana 
prize to Robert C. Russell, of Kent’s Hill. 

Thursday the graduating exercises were held 
at the church, commencing at 9.30 A.M. The 
excellently written essays were of unusual in- 
terest, Diplomas were presented by President 
Berry to twenty graduates. 

The aluruni dinner was held in the dining 
hall of Sampson Hall at 1.30r.m. The dining- 
room was crowded. H. H. Shaw was the toast- 
master, and cajied forth apt toasts from many. 

The president’s reception was held in »the 
gymnasium at 8 Pp. M. This room was taste- 
fully decorated by the juniors. A short enter- 
tainment followed the reception, consisting of 
a violin solo by Mr. Widdop, a vocal solo by 
Miss Phelan, and several readings by the gifted 
teacher in oratory, Miss. Bacon. 

The Commencement closed a prosperous year, 
and was one of the most delightful in recent 
years. The attendance for the year shows a 
gain inthe number of students of nearly one- 
sixth,and the outlook for the coming year is 
excellent. 
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The third quarterly meeting of the New Eng- 
land Branch was held on Wednesday, June 10, 
in Mt. Bellingham Church, Chelsea. The meet- 
ing was opened with a devotional exercise in 
charge of Rev. A. H. Nazarian, the pastor of 
the church. Following this came a cheering 
report from the treasurer, Miss Juifette Smith. 
The reports of the secretaries were deferred 
until the regular meeting of the executive 
board in July. A school of methods, conducted 
by Miss Clementina Butler, was av interesting 


feature of the morning, and proved a most |- 


helpful service. At the ,noon ‘hour a bountiful 
luncheon was served by the entertaining 
auxiliary, and the time until the afternoon 
session was well improved in social fellowship. 

A most inspiring season of Scripture reading 
and prayer was led by Miss Belle Alien, M. D., 
formerly a missionary in Japan, at the beginu- 
ning of the afternoon meeting, followed by the 
introduction of a large number of workers in 
both the home and foreign fields. Miss 
Florence Nichuls, of ,the Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege at Lucknow, India, was warmly welcomed 
home, and expressed in a few words her delight 
at being once again on American soil ; and Mrs. 
Sawyer, of California, connected with the 
Pacific Sranch, sang to the pleasure of all, “ [’ll 
go where you want me to go.” A current 
events class was ably conducted by Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, bringing the latest mission- 
ary news to our minds from foreign lands. Mrs. 
Wm. H. Thurber, of Providence, R. L, read an 
able and intensely interesting paper on ‘“ Our 
Missionary Work in Mexico.” Mrs. Thurber 
bas just returned from Mexico, where it was 
her privilege to visit our schools and become 
better acquainted with our work and workers. 
She expressed herself as delighted with our 
schools, charmed with the women, and much 
gratifed with the results attained. With 
modesty the speaker paid a tender tribute to 
the dear fonnder of our missions in Mexico, her 
father, Dr. William Butler, and said that every- 
where his memory was revered, and that, be- 
cause of it, all honor was done her during ber 
visit. Itis fitting to mention the fact that Dr. 
John W. Butler is carrying on successfully the 
work started by his father, and is universally 
beloved. After resolutions appropriate tofthe 
occasion, the meeting closed with singing “ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

A. W. PHINNEY, Sec. 
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John Wesley as a Churchman 
Continued from Page 829. 





assemblies. But it was like the efforts of 
the fisherman in the story to persuade the 
genie to go back into the bottle, The lay 
preachers advanced toward the minisiry 
by the same natural, perhaps inevitable, 
process whereby in the Middle Ages the 
Bishop of the diocese of Rome became the 
Pope. They had tasted the joy of preach- 
ing, and no power, personal or ecclesiasti- 
cal, could hold them back from that great 
happiness. 

At last Wesley made Coke “ superin- 
tendent” ot the Methodist societies in 
America. No act could have been further 
trom conventional churchmanship or near- 
er to true statesmanship. The Church-of- 
England people in this country were with- 
out official leading. The Bisbop ot London 
was their bishop, across three thousand 
miles of difficult water. Every effort to 
obtain a bishop in residence had failed. 
Both politics and prejudice blocked the 
way. Wesley broke through. He was dis. 
mayed when Coke styled himself a bishop, 
but he had himselt made him a bishop — a 
bishop according to the order of spiritual 
necessity. 

It was all irregular, and Wesley as a 
churchman knew that it was irregular. 
He justified it to his own conscience by the 
argument of the situation. There is some- 
thing worse than irregularity, and that is 
inaction. There is something better than 
church order, and that is the life of the 
spirit. The result was the establishment 
ot an irregular ministry, and the tounda- 
tion of an irregular church. 

An irregular ministry and an irregular 
church, but not an invalid ministry nor an 
invalid church. Irregular it was and is, 
as related to our canonical arrangements, 
but valid —splendidly valid —as related to 
Him who does not appear to care so much 
as we do for canonical precision. 

Let us set down in all honest frankness, 
and in all courtesy as weil, the difference 
in ecclesiastical position between the two 
companies ot Christian people who from 
John Wesley’s day have lived apart — the 
Methodists and the Church. It lies 
wholly in this matter. of regularity. _You 
have -succeeded. where we tailed. You 
have reached those whom we had not 
reached, and whom we do pot reach today. 
li tbe old order had repressed the new, and 
the churchmen with their 1ight reason and 
their good morais had silenced the enthusi- 
asu of the Methodists, the same social rev- 
olution would have overtaken Mngiand 
which broke in fury upon France. John 
Wesley did not like America. His own 
experiences in Georgia were 0t a pleasant 
memory. When we declared our inde 
penueuce and proceeded to fight tor it, he 
gave bis voice against us. But the infiu- 
euce vi Methouism upuyn the character ot 
great regivns of this nation is comparable 
only wo the influence oi Puritanism upon 
the churacter ot New England, The Meth- 
odist Church rejoices every day in the 
munilest approbation ot God. John Wes- 
ley was a wistaken prophet when he 
ucclared thet it the Methodists ever leit 
tue Church of England God wouid leave 
luciu, 

Wesiey deviated with open reluctance 
lruuw ibe customs of the church. Fieid- 
pitachibyg, lor example, was the most inno- 
cel vi luneValions. It was @ restoration 
ruluer ivan an innovation. At the very 
bepiuuiny of the English mission, St. 
Augustine Lad preacheu in the fields by 
Canleibuiy w Ktheibert the king. Wes- 
ley Leelluiku inucu weluie adopting it, A 
high chulichinan, be bau a bigh church. 
Wauw’s piOjucice lus picertibl It pleased 
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and comforted him to find that the cries 
and contortions ot the converts during his 
sermons at Bristol had also accompanied 
the exhortations of fathers ot the early 
church. The lay preachers annoyed him. 
To his brother Charles all these departures 
trom convention were still more objection- 
able than they were to John. It was, 
therefore, natural enough that they should 
have greatly annoyed and displeased the 
dignitaries ot the church who beheld them 
trom a remoter distance. 

Much has been said of the opposition of 
bishops and the closing of pulpits, but the 
truth is that the Church of England treated 
Wesley and his followers with quite re- 
markable fairness and courtesy. Of 
course Wesley was spoken against at the 
beginning. A parson so outstanding, of 
convictions so definite, of habits so uncom- 
monly pronounced, going about into every 
man’s parish, and, in spite of himself, sug- 
gesting that the rector was not so good a 
Christian as he ought to be, was bound to 
arouse a certain amount of adverse criti- 
cism, and in those days criticism was un- 
reasonably plain of speech. The manners 
of controversy have never been good, but 
two hundred years ago they were shock- 
ingly bad. The bishops who warned their 
peopie against Wesley no doubt put the 


Matter pretty sharply; but it was a Cal- 


vinistic Methodist;— the author, in a better 
hour, of the hymn “ Rock of Ages” — who 
called his great master “* Pope John,’ de- 
clared him to be “ without honor, veracity 
or justice,’’ ** the most rancorous hater of 
the gospel system that ever appeared in 
this land,’ and said that in divinity he was 
“alow and puny tadpole.” Mr. Toplady 
did not mean just what he said. This was 
but the dialect of controversy. Men who 
argued with their neighbors felt that they 
must speak in this shrill voice in order to 
be properly heard. This must be remem- 
bered and taken into account in estimating 
the opposition of the Church. 

The condition oft the Church of England 
at that moment was not unlike that of the 
Methodist and Episcopal and other com- 
panies of Christian folk today. The history 
of the church is like the history ot the salt 
sea an alternation of ebband flood. And 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
like the beginning ot the nineteenth — in- 
deed, to take a very mild example, like the 
beginning of the twentieth — was a time of 
ebb. Faith was in an alarming decline ; 
the institutions of religion were generally 
neglected ; only four or five of all the mem. 
bers of the House of Commons went to 
church. Disorder was abundant. Gin had 
just been invented, and thousands of peo- 
ple were enjoying the inexpensive sensa- 
tion of getting drunk ina new way. And 
the church was going quietly along as we 
are today. The ministers deplored the 
situation, as we do. They had the same 
wish that we have that they could do some- 
thing about it. But they were as blankly 
ignorant what to do as we are. In the 
meantime they continued to make their 
parish calls on week days, and to preach 
on Sunday very reasonable sermons on the 
Christian virtues. They did nothing 
which was adequate to the situation. We 
can understand it, for that is what we are 
doing now. 

Then came John Wesley, and 


Turned the Whole World Upside Down. 


And conservative persons did not like it. 
Conservative persons did not like General 
Booth when he did the same thing on a 
smaller scale a tew yeurs since ; neither did 
they like St. Paul, tor that matter, when he 
did it on a larger scale, longer agu. That 
is simple human nature. Trey distrusted 
the new exvitemert. The vicar objected 
when tbe vilage shoemaker ashed ty 
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preach in the parish church that he might 
instruct the congregation, tor the first time, 
in the Christian religion. Every one ot us 
respectable ministers, though we were the 
most Methodist of Methodists, woula do 
the same. And the bishops warned the 
people against this new, unproved emotion. 
It was here in Boston that a sober citizen 
had inscribed upon his tombstone: “ He 
was an enemy to enthusiasm.”’ He meant 
Methodism, the combination of religion 
with nervous excitement. The religious 
authorities in England dealt very gently 
w:th this extraordinary movement. They 
did not understand it any more than we 
understand Christian Science. It they had 
been greater men, with clearer and wider 
vision, they might have made it the hand- 
maid rather thah the rival of the church. 
The societies of St. John ot Epworth might 
have been kept in the common lite of the 
church, as the societies of St. Fraucis of 
Assisi were kept in the Middle Ages. But 
we cannot blame them, we who stand by 
deat and dumb and watch the growth ot 
Christian Science. But the bishops did not 
inhibit Wesley. Atter the first confusion, 
they were so kind to him, and invitations 
to preach in great pulpits were so many, 
that Wesley marveled at it. The Methodist 
societies were not driven out of the Church 
of England. They were led out, not know- 
ing whither they went, by the natural am- 
bition of the lay preachers, 

So long as Wesley lived the Methodists 
continued in the church. “ In spite of al) 
temptations,” so he wrote in his old age, 
making another mistaken prophecy, “in 
spite of all temptations, they will not sepa- 
rate trom the church.” The year before he 
died he made it plain again that he was a 
churchman to the last: “I never had any 
design of separating trom the church. I 
have no such design now. I do not believe 
the Methodists in general design it when I 
am no more seen. I do, and will do, all 
that is in my power to prevent such an 
event. Nevertheless, in spite of all that I 
can do, many of them will separate trom 
it. ... In flat opposition to these, I declare 
once more that [ live and die a member otf 
the Church of England, and that none who 
regard my judgment or advice will ever 
separate from it.’’ 

John Wesley died, and the Methodist so- 
cieties departed from the church. It I were 
to tell you what I think of that secession, 
if I were to speak in this presence, on this 
festival occasion, of the evils of division 
and the importunate need of ending them, 
you would quote to me the fable of the fish- 
ing-smack and the ocean-liner. As the tug 
setin,and the storm threatened, the skip- 
per of the fishing-smack called to the cap- 
tain of the ocean-liner: “ Let us tie up to- 
gether for mutual protection!” ‘You have 
grown great beyond John Wesley’s largest 
dream. You have made good his resolu- 
tion to take the world for his parish. God 
give you greater growth! God give us all 
a clearer understaading of eternal truth, of 
human need, of our own selves! tod 
teach us how to bring new enthusiam and 
old order into triumphant combination ! 
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BOSTON. METHODIST SOCIAL 
UNION 


Wesley Bicentennial 


Every meeting of the Boston Methodist Social 
Union now is “ Ladies’ Night,” as the ladies 
bave been made equally eligible with the hith- 
erto more tavored brethren. Oonsequently 
about one-half of the over three bundred pres- 
ent on Monday evening were ladies. The 
guests were Bishop Mallalieu, Rev. W.T. Per- 
rin, Ph. D, Rev. W. H. Meredith, Dean George 
Hodges, Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix, President 
and Mrs. Washburn, Rey. A. Carman, D. D., 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Dixon, Mrs. William 
Butler, and Miss Ciementina Butler. The first 
page of the artistic program was adorned by a 
com posite portrait of John Wesley —the same 
which appears on our cover—by an artist 
from a dozen pictures. Printed on this pro- 
gram were also four Wesley hymns —one by 
Jobn, one by Samuel, and two by Charles — al) 
ot which were sung with great enthusiasm dur- 
ing the evening. Dr. Dixon invoked the di- 
vine bl ssing. At the close of the feust the 
Oriental Male Quartet sang, most beautifully, 
«*Remember Now Thy Creator,” after which 
Dean Hodges offered prayer. 

President Washburn introduced the “ feast of 
reason and flow of soul” in his usual happy 
manner. He felt peculiarly gratified because 
the distinguished speakers of the evening 
represented the new union of the North and 
the South on the inspiring lines of Christian 
endeavor. He also felt a satisfaction in having, 
as guests, representatives of other commun- 
ions, all of which pointed to the coming day of 
com plete Christian fellowsbip and federation in 
the essentials of religious truth. In introduc- 
ing Dr. Carman, General Superintendent of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, he said our happy 
relations with our northern neighbor remind 
us of the compensating laws of nature. The 
Gulf Stream which flows north through the 
Atlantic is offset by the Arctic current which 
fi: ws south. Thus, when we hear of the Amer- 
iean invasion of Canada by our farmers, we 
must bear in mind that the industries of New 
England are attracting thousands of artisans 
from Canada. So that we greet our brother to- 
night, not only as a brother Methodist, but, in 
some sense, as a fellow-citizen. 

Dr. Carman then brought the greetings of his 
¢burch to the Methodists of Boston. He spoke 
with entbusiasm of the marcb of British empire, 
yet admitted that the Stars and Stripes were 
worth remembering, and in some cases worth 
following. *“ For the United States to have be- 
come an all-world power,’’ said he, “is what 
ought to be and must be, for until your conn- 
try’s infinence is felt all round the world it can 
never fulfil the high responsibility before God, 
whicb it has, to uplift tnis continent. I can 
only say that in Canada we have territory for 
you ail and civil and religious institutions for 
you — glorious British liberty and statesman- 
ship for you — and in our desire for a tederation 
of empire all round the globe, we are ready to 
take in even the United States.” 

In introducing Bishop Hendrix, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, President Wash- 
burn said tbat, as we thank God that the 
beavens again bend in blessings over a reunited 
nation, 80, also, we pray that His benediction 
may soon rest op a reunited church. [The full 
text of Bishop Hendrix’s address will be found 
on page 827 | 

At the close cf the Bishop’s address he ex- 
bibited the original of the John Wesley “ Jour- 
nal,” reading several interesting extracts from 
it. 

President Washburn then called upon Rev. 
W.H. Meredith, an authority on the life and 
tbe haunts of Wesiey, to make a few remarks, 
which he did to the edification of all. 

Afier the benediction by Bishop Mallalieu 
many lingered to get a closer view of that 
wonderful Wesley Journal. 
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VERMONT CONFERENCE 


- Montpelier District 


North Thetford. — Our union church here is in 
the midst of some improvements. A lady bas 
left $600 for the purpose of building a vestry. 
About $200 more will be raised to add to it, and 
acomfortable and commodious room will be 
provided. 


Wardsboro. —The pastor writes that the in- 
terest still continues in our work. The new 
barn is being built. The work amony the 
Jupiors bas been reorganized. The Epworth 
League has been reorganized, with 30 members. 
Two backsliders have been reclaimed and two 
other ddults have been converted. We are 
glad to bear such good news from any charge. 


Williamsville.— With the coming of the pas- 
tor and family the people have shingled and 
otherwise repaired the parsonage and have put 
in anew range. Two young men and two young 
women have recently started in the Christian 
life, and have been received on probation. 
The pastor has made arrangements for preachb- 
ing every Sunday evening at Williamsville. 


Gaysville and Bethel Lympus. — Work on this 
charge shows an advance under Rev. J. W. 
Miller, who believes in going to the people 
with the Gospel. Our cburch in Bethel unites 
with this charge in holding a union prayer- 
raeeting at Camp Brook. We need more of 
this kind of work. One conversion is already 
reported from this meeting. 


Bethel. —Our little society here continues to 
prosper. At the first quarterly conference 
plans were put on foot looking to the building 
ofacburch. To compass this desired end will 
cali for great sacrifice on the part of our peo- 
pie, but our work justifies our existence here. 


Rochester.—The parsonage has been re- 
paired inside during the spring, and a hopeful 
tone prevails in the work. The Conference 
took steps looking toward the proper celebra- 
tion of the centennial of Methodism in the 
town. It will be one hundred years, come Sep- 
tember, since Thomas Skeels preached the first 
Methodist sermon in Rochester. How many 
changes siuce that time! They are worth re- 
counting for the sake of the inspiration they 
afford for present tasks. 


Lundgrove.— Before this reaches the eyes of 
our readers Miss Addie E. Woodward, one of 
our best workers in this church, will have te- 
come the bride of our pastor at Weston and 
Landgrove, Rev. F. H. Woodworth. June 30 is 
the day set. Blessings on this couple! May 
they live long and be greatly used in the Mas- 
ter’s work! They will reside in Weston. 


Perkineville. — The new parsonage has been 
thoroughly renovated with paintand paper in- 
side. A porch is to be built and house and barn 
are to be painted. When all is completed it 
wiil be a most comfortable and cozy bome. 
The people are to be congratuiated. 


Union Village.—The interest in the Home 
Department of the Sunday-schoo!l continues 
goud. A recent issue of a local paper states 
that no one need go out of town to listen to 
good sermons, for our people have them at 
bome. 


Springfield, — Dr. E. O, Thayer already has a 
hold on the hearts of the people. The congre- 
gations are increasing week by week. The 
younger daughter of the pastor is home from 
Syracuse University for the summer. The out- 
side of the church has been painted. The new 
weekly-offering system, tried for two years past, 
is yielding better results than ever before, 


Bellows Falis. — Here tbe second year of Rev. 
L. O. Sherburne’s pastorate opens auxpiciously. 
New carpets bave been put in the parsonage 
and funds are on band for other improvements. 
The Epworth League has adopted tbe new con- 
stitution and preparations are being made to 
cancel the indebtedness on the church. The 
claim for pastoral support has been increased 
$100, thus bringing the charge up more nearly 
where it ought to be. 

West Berlin. — Rev. W. F. Hill has been ap- 
pointed to supply this work for the year. The 
finance committee have their work weil in 
band, and at the quarterly conference it was 
voted to slate the church when the funds could 
be secured. 


Montpelier. — Some repairs have been made 
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Oa the interior of the parsonage and arrange- 
ments entered into for securing the services of a 
deacuness for several weeks during the sum mer. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The program is out tor 
our Preachers’ Meeting, July 20 and 21, at Ran- 
dolph. Let every preacher onthe district plan 
to be present. 


Montpelier Seminary. — The Commencement 
season passed pleasantly. A good class of 
young people go forth — some to pursue further 
studies, and some to enter the active work of 
life — but all better fitted and with greater pros- 
pects of success. The essays and orations were 
ofa high grade. A prosperous year has closed 
— if it is looked at from the showing of Com- 
mencement. Ww. M. N. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 


Smyrna Milis.—In the midst of the fire- 
scourged district, yet safe, with thoughtfal 
hearts we gathered to worship on Sunday 
morning. The visit to Moro was well enjoyed, 
anda hopeful prospect is before the people of 
this community for the coming year. Rev. 
Albert Hartt is making a good beginning of the 
second year. On account of the confasion 
caused by the fire, the Ministeri«ul Association 
set to meet with this church was postponed. 
This postponement left tbe elder a spare day. 
Pastor Hartt borrowed Sunday ‘“cloes”’ from 
obliging neighbors, duly arrayed in which the 
elder, Pastor Hatch, of Limestone, and Pastur 
Hartt took to the woods to find a trout-brook 
and be with nature awhile. Why is a man 
happy with his feet in a foot of muddy water, 
bis bair full of black filles, the mosquitoes 
threatening to incculate him with several 
styles of microbes, while he dangles a string in 
the water? The trio returned tired, wet, hap- 
py, with a string of speckled beauties satisfac- 
tory to the elder, at least, because he was “ nigh 
line.” One at least secured rest and recupera- 
tion through weariness. 


Patten. — Patten escaped the flames. So great 
was the danger to the town that Rev. M. F. 
Bridgham for several duys had the carriage 
packed with the most valuable articles ready 
for flight in case the forest fires swept the town. 
The new pastorate opens auspiciously. Al- 
ready some new voices are heard in testimony. 
Several new subscriptions have been secured 
for ZIon’s HERALD. Sixty-five dollars have 
been spent in repairs on the parsonage. 

Houlton.—The courage and fidelity with 
which the people have borne great financial 
burdens for the last ten years, and the steady 
going forward at present, are well-nigh unex- 
ampled. The new cburch was dedicated, May 
17, aud now active steps are being taken to 
build a new parsonage. A building committee 
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has been appointed, and work will commence 
at once. 


Hodgdon and Linneus. — A delig btfal day, in 
that the long drought was broken and a copious 
rain came to refresh the thirsty earth. The 
years opens here with the brigbtest of promises 
of good work. Rev. J.T. Moore is putting the 
best of himself into the work, and is meeting 
with deserved success. 


Brownville and Henderson. — Rev. Charlies 
Rogers and family are taking a good hold upon 
the work here. People said, ‘‘ We thank you 
for sending us such a good minister.” Hender- 
son will double the salary paid last year. 
Children’s Vay was observed at Brownville 
with a fine concert on Sunday evening. The 
sermon to the children was spoken of in the 
highest terms of praise. 


Atkinson and Sebec.—A largely-attended 
quarterly conference made careful preparation 
for the work of the year. The pastor’s little 
daughter, Lucy Lee, was baptized by the elder. 


Dover.— The quarterly visit fell on the regular 
week-evening prayer-meeting. lt was a delighi 
to join in the worship of these earnest people. 
Some small but very comforting repairs have 
been made on the parsonage. The interior of 
the vestry is to be freshened by new paper and 
kalsomined. All departments of the work are 
in good condition, the Sunday-tchool especially 
to be mentioned. Six children bave recently 
been baptized. Preparativns are actively going 
on for the Foxcroft cam p-meeting, which is to 
meet the last full week in August. 


Guilford. — The quarterly visit found the 
work moving on. Uhildren’s Day was a fine 
success. One child was baptized. A new 
Sunday-school has been organized at Upper 
Abbot. This Epworth League takes more 
copies of the Apworth Herald than any charge 
on the district. BRIGGS. 


Bucksport District 


Columbia Falls. — We felt as though a fresh 
breeze had sprung up around us when we got 
through our first quarterly conference at 
Columbia Falls. We hardly knew which to ad- 
mire most — the optimistic suggestions of the 
new pastor, Kev. N. R. Pearson, or the splendid 
response of tbe full official board of this 
church. Building and soliciting committees 
were appointed, looking towards extensive and 
much-needed repairs on the edifice. The pus- 
tor’s salary was raised from $800 to $1,000. Two 
new Epworth Leagues have been organized re- 
cently, also one new Sunday-school. The pastor 
has been paid fully one-fifth of the above- 
named salary already. Mrs. O. A. Goodwin has 
80 far recovered her health as to be able tu re- 
sume the care of her class in Sunday-scbool. 
Her father, Mr. Robinson, bas just met witha 
loss of some §20,000 from the forest fires which 
raged in our State so generally. Une of our 
ecburches on the Harrington charge— that at 
Ramadeil’s Cove — succumbed to the flames. A 
little band of faitbful ones are very s«d over it. 


Machias. — The new pastor, Rev. E. V. Allen, 
has been cordially received and has the work 
nicely in hand. The people are realizing that 
Conference bas done weil by them, and signs of 
courage and uplift are appearing. Two were 
received by letter, June 7. 


Hast Machias.—At the close of morning 
service at Machias, we found Mr. Horace 
Dwelley waiting to take us to Bast Machias, 
where we were entertained in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Foster, who have lived in the 
city for ten years, but have returned to the oid 
bomestead and setileG down as bappy as any 
young couple. They made us want to go to 
farming ourselves; but we contented ourselves 
with quaffing milk, especially buttermilk. A 
fine congregation greeted us in the evening, and 
a@ pleasant quarterly conference was beld. Rey. 
8. M. Bowles preached at Whiting in the even- 
ing, but returned to greet us ere our departure. 
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A movement is on foot to make repairs on the 
church bere. 


Edmunds. — We found Mrs. C, H. Bryant, the 
better half of the newly-appointed pastor here, 
happily settled in the cozy parsonage. Paint 
and paper bave made it very pretty within. The 
year is opening delightfully. Cyprian, the son, 
bas found a good place in the high schoo! on the 
Dennysville side, and has taken the japitorship 
of the church. We saw here a great sight in 
fish. The little alewives were making their 
way up river to spawn. They were so thick 
they made the water look blue, and they were 
being dipped up by the bushel and packed in 
casks. There were fish everywhere. It made 
one thing of Egypt in time of the plagues. We 
took a couple of dips and had enough for sev- 
eral messes. Rev. C. H. Bryant, the pastor, was 
away from home, acting as administrator of 
certain property. A good congregation came 
together in tbe evening. The pastor’s salary 
was left to be fixed at an adjourned meeting. 
It was proposed to add the moving expenses to 
thesalary. Mrs. Bryant has organized a band 
of “ Willing Workers ” among tbe little folks. 


Lubec. —Tosay tbat Lubec is pleased with 
their new pastor, Rev. J. M. Traumer — a trans- 
fer from Connecticut —is putting it mildly. 
The outlook for a gond year is very promising. 
Signs of spiritual uplift are forthcoming. The 
pastor’s salary will probably be increased. 
West Lubec was to dedicate on June 28. 


Eastport. — A quiet quarterly conference here. 
Things are moving about as usual. Business 
prospects are hardly secure for the season yet. 
We recognized the influence of the revival held 
here by Miss Nellie Thompson last spring in the 
body of young people in attendance at the even- 
ing service. Miss Nellie Handy, daughter of the 
pastor, Rev. F. D. Handy, is one of a class of 
twenty graduates from Eastport high school 
and one of the six selected from the class to 
have partin the speaking at Commencement, 
June 26. 


South Robbinston and Perry.— A minister’s 
family is in the parsonage again, and this 
charge is rejoicing greatly. They had stoves 
and bed up and food and fire in the parsonage 
when the pastor arrived, having taken his 
goods from the boat landing ere he came. They 
have started out splendidly financially alsu, the 
pastor being fully paid to date. 


Pembroke.—We found that Rev. E. M. 
Smith’s wife had left him. He assured us, how- 
ever, that she would return in a few weexs, 
baving gone to visit, for the first time in several 
years, her old home “ across the line.” People 
speak in the highest terms of Mr. Smith’s pul- 
pit efforts and he reports nearly 200 pastoral 
calls. The church at “Iron Works” has just 
been treated toa new coat of paint. Finances 
are well in hand. 


Bucksport Seminary. — President Bender has 
worked indefatigably for victory here and has 
succeeded. Weexpect to hear from him on the 
wrong question soon; but, whatever the re- 
sults, our Seminary bas been advertised and 
advanced, in the minds and bearts of the peo- 
ple, largely during the last year. Commence- 
ment time was most encouraging. Bucksport 
people, and all others, were delighted with Drs. 
Hamilton and McDowell. FRANK LESLIE. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Augusta District 


Mt. Vernon and Vienna. — Rev. Cyrus Purin- 
ton is on his fifth year here, and while his pas- 
torate for four years has been very pleasant 
and acceptable to the people, the prospect is 
that this present year will prove no exception. 
A very noticeable improvement in the church 
auditorium —a great comfort and convenience 
to the splendid choir which furnishes very fine 
music for the people who worship in the 
chureh at Mt. Vernon —is the enlargement of 
the choir gallery at an expense of $100 (all paid), 
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BRILLIANT HOMES 


The manufacturers of Liquid Veneer offer 
to send toevery reader of Z1on’s HERALD 
by mail, postpaid, a free sample bottle of 
that new invention, providing you send in 
your uame and address at once and men- 
tion this paper. Don’t send any money or 
stamps, as the bottle is absolutely free. 

Liquid Veneer will make your home as 
sparkling and brilliant as the sun, giving 
that beautiful appearance of newness to 
your furniture, piano and woodwork so 
desirable. It is simply and easily applied 
with a soit cloth, and the effect is startling 
Address, Buffalo Specialty Mtg. Co., But 
falo, N. Y. 








which is greatly appreciated by the choir. 
We have spoken before of this choir, 
which is composed of several ladies, a male 
quartet, and orchestra, furnishing some of the 
best music of any choir on the district, and of 
the pleasure we have in listening to it; and still 
it will bear a little more wholesome praise. 
The work all over the charge is bearing fruit. 


Solon. — Rev. E. T. Adams is holding the fort, 
and the converts of last fall are proving them- 
selves truly saved unto God. An increase in 
the Sunday-school, good audiences, and well- 
sustained prayer-meetings, are some of the 
good reports. This charge has suffered by 
deaths and removals within the past few years. 
Although Solon is one of the beautiful villages 
of Maine, yet there is not much to hold the 
young people here. The beauty of the place 
does not furnish them employment, so they go 
where they can findit. Many of the members 
ofthe church are on the western side of life, 
hence the great support of the past is gone by, 
never to return. Still there area few living fol- 
lowers of the Lord here. Mr. Adams and his 
faithful wife are putting in time and hard 
work, and some fruits are being gathered. He 
was recently called to his native town to preach 
@ memorial sermon before the Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, and attend the funeral of his brother’s 
widow. May the blessing of our Lord attend 
the labors of Mr. and Mrs. Adams on the old 
Solon charge! 


Bingham, Mayjield, Moscow, and the region 
round about, where Rev. Fred McNeil holds 
sway, constitute an old-fashioned circuit — if we 
know what that term means. Mr. McNeil has 
attended the school at Kent’s Hill and also 
cared for this large charge, going to and from 
the Hill every other week. Two years ago and 
less it was not raising for the preacher much 
more than $100, but now it gladly promises a 
salary of $3825, because many people have * got 
religion” since he went there. The prospect is 
good for a strong church. About $75 have been 
raised and put into the church edifice, which is 
a very large one forthe place. A partition has 
been built from the floor to the ceiling, giving 
two rooms out of one —a good-sized audience- 
room and asmalier room for class-meetings and 
other small gatherings, make it very comforta- 
ble in winter and large enough for ail ordinary 
gatherings. Religious interest is good, the Sua- 
day-school has doubled, and so have the con- 
gregations since he went there. 


Personal. — Rev. Harry 8. Ryder, our pastor 
at North Anson, has been very sick for the 
past month with typhoid pneumonia, and is 
ili yet, but at present writing is pronounced on 
the safe side, as the fever has turned. May the 
good Lord spare this earnest and faithful 
young man to the church! He had recently 
begun to repair, move, and enlarge the church, 
with $1,000 raised, when he was taken sick. Our 
prayer is that he may soon be on his feet and 
among his people! Cc. A. 8. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


The New Hampshire Conference will this 
year give more than usual attention to the 
cause of the superannuates. At the last annua) 
session three special agents, one for each Con- 
ference district, were appointed to undertake 
the raising of $100.00 for the assistance of the 
Conference claimants. These agents will ask 
all pastors. of the Conference to aid them ip 
soliciting funds, The month of October has 
been fixed upon for presentation of the matter 
to Methodist congregations, and pastors will be 
asked to devote the service of a Sabbath morn- 
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ing or evening to this cause, such service to be 
conducted by the preacher in charge or by one 
of the Conference agents. Put a bequest in 
your will for this most wortby cause. Interest 
your acquaintanced who bave means in the 
good work. If intorniation is desired, address 
Rev. Roecoe Sanderson; Suncook, N, H. 


Cencord District 


Franklin Falls. — This society was never more 
prosperour than now. Everything moves in 
this church because, as the people say, the 
minister is a “ hustier.” Children’s Day wasa 
great success. Large congregations were pres- 
ent both morning and evening. In the morn- 
ing the pastor, Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, adminis- 
tered the sacrament of baptism to 17 children, 
and also received 17 children on probation. A 
very excelient concert was provided by the 
Sunday-school tor the evening. The pastor is 
one of our busiest men, but finds time to look 
after his work in a first-class way. 


Rumney. — Rev. Wim. Magwood and family 
have met with a very cordial reception in their 
new field, and the work opens well. The people 
gave them a douation soon after they were 
settled in the parsonage. Extensive attention 
is being given to tbe work of Children’s Day. 
The pastor preached the Memorial sermon be- 
fore the G. A. R. 

East Haverhill.— This heroic little band is 
wide awake to the best interests of the king- 
dom, and though church and parsonage both 
were consumed by fire last winter, they are at 
work building a new bouse of worship, and 
hope to have it ready for use before autumn. 
Rev. LD. W. Downs is very bighly appreciated as 
@ preacher, but the people are disappointed 
that they cannot bave him on the field all the 
time. They feel the need of a pastor to shep- 
herd the flock. Harmony prevails and courage 
is good. By the will of the late Rev. Mellen 
Howard this society bas cowe into possession 
of what was his home, for a parsonage. This 
will make a very nice and comfortable resi- 
dence for the pastor and family. With diligent 
effort and tact this society ought to flourish. 
They purpose to dedicate the new church free 
from debt, and will then have a very desirable 
church and parsonage property. 


West Thornion, — Kev. A. H. Reed, a student 
in Tilton Seminary, is supplying this churcb 
and has made a most excellent impression in 
the church and community. He has met with 
aroyalreception. Large congregations attend 
the services,and the work opens well. At the 
first quarterly conference the pastor was over- 
paidtodate. Such things speak well ofa min- 
ister and also of the people. It is not strange 
he is delighted with his wora. 


West Campton and Ellsworth. — Reports all 
show good work done, with an increase at 
every point, From actual count the congrega- 
tions have increased at least 15 per cent. overa 

year ago. Rev. A. H. Drury is much loved by 
his people, and harmony prevails. c, 





Dover District 


East Rochester. — Bethany Church has given 
@ most cordial welcome to the new occupants 
of the parsonage, Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Rowell. 
The young people are particularly pleased with 
the appointment, The superinieudent of the 
Sunday-school, Mr. S. B. Hayes, reports that 
there were present in the various classes, June 
14, 108 — the largest number known in the his- 
tory of the school. The repairs on the church 
commenced by the previous pastor, Rev. M.T. 
Cilley, and completed by Mr. Rowell, make the 
church a very attractive bouse o7 worship. The 
cost has been about $430. Good times are antic- 
ipated. Rev. O, W. Stuart, a local preacher of 
this quarterly conference, and a junior in Tilton 
Seminary, is at home for the summer vacation. 


Rochester. — This is one of the most aggressive 
chu) ches on tbe district, and tries to keep things 
up tO date. Thé pastor is paid in full, and his 
traveling and moving expenses were cashed by 
the treasurer, Mr, John Young, before the elder 
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brought it up in the disciplinary questions of 
the first quarterly conference. Every interest of 
sperous. The ladies have ex- 
‘ parsonage since Conference. 
‘the Epworth League, Mr. E. B. 
| gain of Ll since Conference. 
mgs are well-attended. Messrs. 
“Nutter, veteran ciluss-leaders; 
keep up the interest in their classes to pente- 
costal heat, Rev. and Mrs. L. R. Danforth think 
that the Jines bave fallen to them in pleasant 
places, and the people are as pleased as the 
preacher and his wife. Mr, Danforth bas made 
212 calls this quarter. On June 21 he preached 
to the graduating class of the bigh school. 
Judge Wentworth, who is the recording steward 
of.this chureh, has been making a record in the 
police court where he presides. Many of the 
voters for license supposed tbey could drink to 
intoxication with impunity under the new law. 
But Judge Wentworth has said to the thirsty 
contingent: * You wished for a license law ; 
you haveit ; now you must abide by the whole 
of it ; transgressors of the statute must expect 
impartial enforcement and penalties to the 
limit of the law.” There is quaking among the 
dry bones. 


West Hampstead is supplied by Rev. L.' M. 
Foge, who serves this station and Hast Hamp- 
stead and Sandown. Mr. Fogg is now on his 
fifth year, and is more popular on each of the 
three appointments than ever. He works like a 
hero. Each Sunday he preaches in the morn- 
ing at West Hampstead, rides four miles to San. 
down where he preaches the second time, 
pushes on four miles more to East Hampstead, 
where he preaches for the third time, returns to 
Sandown for a prayer-meeting, and gets back‘to 
West Hampstead for a fifth service at .7.30. 
Mrs. Fogg not only takes good care of her own 
four children, but finds time to conduct an Ep- 
worth League every Sunday afternoon, in addi- 
tion tothe work done in the parish. During 
her husband’s pastorate she has visited every 
family on the calling list of the three charges. 
The West Hampstead society has recently been 
notified that by the will of the late Nelson Ord- 
way $1,000 have been left as a fund for support- 
ing preaching in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh at West Hampstead. 


Sandown, — Rev. W. P. Odell, D. D., of Cal- 
vary Church, New York city, has his summer 
residence here. Mrs. Odell and her mother, 
Mrs. French, are already in the old homestead 
of the French family for the season. The peo- 
ple of Sandown value very highly the sympa 
thy and substantial assistance rendered by the 
Odelis and Mra, French. The quarterly confer- 
ence that came together in a blinding storm to 
meet the elder is hopeful, and says that this is 
the best year of the five under the present 
pastor. 

East Hampstead. — The place of worship at 
this place where Rev. L. M. Fogg preaches is a 
school-house. The little society is a brave band 
of believers who try to sustain worship and are 
encouraged by the interest of the Hannah Heath 
fund, which assists to the amount of $15 a year. 
A mile and a half from the school-house is a un- 
ion church, where Rey. R. S. Kinney, of North 
Danville, preaches once in four weeks in the 
afternoon. 


Somersworth. — Rev. W. H. Hutchin [and 
his wife are cordially welcomed back for their 
second year. All of last year’s accounts are 
squared; a large number of calls nave been 
made for this year; a larger number attend 
Sunday-school than for the previous year anda 
half; the primary department is growing; $100 
from the estate of the late Hannah E. Horne 
has been paid over to the treasurer of the Sun- 
day school; the Home Department is promis- 
ing; the Ladies’ Society, of which Mrs. H. B. L. 
Perkins is president, paid out $149 last year and 
has $229 now in the treasury ; there is some talk 
of repairing the chapel on Hedding Camp- 
ground; anda spirit of hopefulness warms the 
hearts of those who love the Lord and carry the 
burdens of the church. 


Hedding. —The Hedding OCamp-meeting As- 
sociation passed a crisis in its financial history 
on Thursday, June 18. On that day a plan pro- 
viding for an embarrassing debt of $5,700 was 
consummated. More than a year ago a sub- 
scription was started for liqnidating the debt, 
on the condition that the entire sum should be 
covered. About $1,500 was raised and paid, 
which has been in the hands of Judge Stephen 
D. Wentworth, who has been holding it in trust 
until some provision could be made for the 
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balance. A committee from the board o 
trustees, in consultation with Attorney General 
Eastman, formulated a plan for refunding the 


SICK MADE WELL | 
WEAK MADE STRONG 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discovered by 
Famous Doctor-Sclentist that Cures 
Every Known Ailment 


Wonderful Cures are Effected that Seem Like 
Miracles Performed -- The Secret of 
Long Life of Olden Times Revived 


The Remedy is Free to All Whe 
Send Name and Address 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as following 
modern experiments in the realms of medical 
science, Dr. James William Kidd, 4 Baltes 
Building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the startling 
announcement that he has surely discovered 











DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD 


the elixir of life. That be is able, with the aid of 
a mysterious com ppund known only to himself, 
produced ag a result of the years he has spent in 
searching for this precious life-giving boon, to 
cure any and every disease that is known to the 
human body. There is no doubt of the doctor’s 
earnestness In making his claim,and the re 
markable cures that he is daily effecting seem 
to bear him out very strongly. His theory 
which he advances is one of reason and based 
on sound experience in a medical practice of 
many years. It costs nothing to try his re- 
markable “ Elixir of Life,” as he calls it, for he 
sends it free to any one who is a sufferer, in 
sufficient quantities to convince of its ability to 
cure, 8o there is absolutely no risk to run. Some 
of the cures cited are very remarkable, and but 
for reliable witnesses would bardly be credited. 
The lame bave-thrown away crutehes and 
walked about aftertwo or three trials of the 
remedy. The sick, given up by home doctors, 
Lave been restotei to their families and friends 
in perfect health. Rieumatism, neuralgia, 
stomach, heart, liver, kidney, blood and s«in 
diseases @nd@ bladder troubles disappear as by 
magic. Seadaches, backaches, nervousness, 
fevers, consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, 
catarrh, bronehitis, and all affections of the 
throat, lungs, of any vital organs are easily 
overcome in a space of time that is simply 
marvelous. 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and perma- 
nently removed. It purifies the entire system, 
blood and tissues, restores normal nerve power. 
circulation, and a state of perfect health is pro- 
duced atonece. To the doctor all systems are 
alike and equally affected by this great “ Mixir 
of Life.” Sen‘ forthe remedy today. it is free 
to every sufferer. State what yoa want to be 
cured of, and the sure remedy for it will be sent 
you free by réturn mail. 


——— 
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debt which should be practical for the Associa 
tion and safe for creditors.. The last Legsia- 
tureof New Hampshire passed an enabling act, 
according to the provisions of the plan, aut'-er- 
izing the trustees to issue bonds up to $1!0.000. 
June 18, ata special meeting, legally called, tue 
Hedding Camp-meeting Association adoptea 
the plan proposed, and authorized the trustees 
to carry out the provisions. The bonds to be 
floated will be paid ln annual instalments no! 
to exceed $1,500 a year. Money for the sinking 
fund and interest is to be raised by assessments 
on the real estate of Hedding, which will be one 
per cent. on the value assessed by the town 0 
Epping. As the law fixes the rate of assess 
ment as wel! as the rate of liquidation, and for- 
bids the use of the money so raised for any pur- 
pose other than those specified in the act, 
Stabilily is given to tle entire plan, wiile the 
property-owners are satisfied because the bur- 
den is distributed equally among all. 

Tne action of the Association now renders 
the $1,500 in the bands of Judge Wentworth, the 
treasurer of the Association, available for the 
first installment of the sinking fund, the sums 
paid in being credited to the donors as assess- 
ments paid. This is equitable to all concerned. 
After the payment of this, there will be left 
$4,200 to be floated, and parties are ready to take 
it at a lower rate than tbe Association has been 
paying for a number of years. 

Let all the friends of the Hedding Camp- 
meeting Association rejoice that the credit of 
the corporation has materially advanced with 
this Wise piece of financiering. Now fur an 
outpouring of the Spirit during the camp- 
meeting season! J. M. D. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Roslindale, Bethany Church.—At the morn- 
ing service last Sunday a 4ine crayon por- 
trait of the iate John E. Blakemore was 
unveiled and presented to the Sunday-schgol, 
to be hung in the chapel. Mr, Blakemore, 
with his father, the revered William Blake- 
more, was one of the founders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Roslindale —a most cheer- 
ful worker and Jiberal giver,and the faitbful 
superintendent of the Supday-schoo!l for twen- 
ty-eight years. The admirable portrait is the 
work of a member of Bethany, Mr. A. A. Robert 
—a labor of love,for he would accept no re- 
muneration. The frame— heavy oak, with 
bronze and gold beading — was contributed by 
the scholars in the Sunday-school. After the 
presentation of the portrait,in fitting words, 
by the pastor Rev. G. F. Durgin, and the 
touching acceptance by Mr. Henry W. Bowen, 
superintendent of the school, Rev. Dr. Luther 
T. Townsend preached « most impressive ser- 
mon upon the certainty of death, from the text, 
1 Kings 16:22: “So Tibni died and Omri 
reigned.” ln the evening tie first annual grad- 
uating exercises of the Sunday-school were 
beld, witb a pleasing program,in which the 
senior, primary and kindergarten departments 
shared, followed by the presentation of diplo- 
mas, etc, 
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body open. It 
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the stomach, aids digestion, cools the 
blood, clears the brain. Contains no 
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Used by American Physicians 
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fuseue U may have had occasion 
mr Es to use White Lead in one, 
we. cnn two, three or five pound 
avikees cans and found: it unsatisfactory. 
pie mee If so, it was because it was not 
reece Pure White Lead, but some Mix- 
aa ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 
= bu pally Barytes) labeled «White 

wtmm, | Lead.” If you want Pure White 
aaa | Lead be sure the package bears 
wary == | one of the brands named in the list. 
eaaans 
carve — ‘ If interested in paint or painting, address 





National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Cambridge District 


. Somerville, Broadway. — Rev. and Mrs. Geo. 
H. Clarke entertained many of their friends at 
the parsonage in Somerville on June 26, the oc- 
casion being the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. Parishioners 
were presept from many of their former par- 
ishes, and numerous friends had shown their 
regards by many handsome presents. The 
house was tastefully decorated, and, with the 
sid of their three children, Mr. Clarke and his 
wife made all who came welcome. Among 
the mementos was a loaf of wedding cake 
which had been baked for the wedding tweaty 
five years ago. 


Grace Church, Cambridge.—A iargely-at- 
tended and enthusiastic reception was tendered 
the pastor, Rev. Oliver W. Hutchinson, last 
Wednesday evening, on the occasion of his re- 
turn from a four months’ sojourn in Egypt, the 
Holy Land, and the countries of Europe. The 
church was handsomely decorated with potted 
plante and ferns, an orchestra discoursed music, 
addresses were made by Presiding Elder Mans- 
field, Rev. Dr. Geo. Whitacer, Rev. Jesse Wag- 
ner, and Mr. Hutchinson, and the chairman, 
Mr. F. L. Hubbard. Mr. Robert 8, Danskin read 
an appropriate original poem. Mr. Hutchinson 
reports a most delightful and profitable tour 
abroad. 


Newton Upper Falls. — Rev. R. B. Miller, pas- 
tor of this cburch, is bereaved in the death of 
his aged father, who passed away from his 
home, Pleasantville, O., June 23, from the ef- 
fects of paralysis. He had attained to the ripe 
age of 88 years, had been a lifelong member of 
the Methodist kpiscopa!l Church, and for many 
years with his family annually attended the 
cam p-meetiags held at the celebrated grounds 
al Lancaster, Obio. Dr. Miller was not able to 
attend the funeral services, owing to the fact 
that his little daughter is in the hospital under- 
going an operation. 


Maynard.— The Maynard News of June 26 
contains the sermon preached before the gradu- 
uling class of the Maynard high school by Rey. 
W. F. Lawford, from 1 Thess, 10:21 : “ Prove all 
Lbings ; bold fast that which Is good.” 


Fitchburg. — This church gave a unique and 
profitable entertainment, Juae 9, by which it 
raised about two-thirds of the money needed 
for the winter’s coal. It was an indoor garden 
party. [be vestry was transformed into an 
artificial garden by a committee headed by 
Mrs. K. H. Page. Small trees, potted plants, 
iaurel, ete., were used with charming effect. 
Never before had the vestry looked so preity. 
A wasical and literary program was given. 
Admission to the pirty was a matter of elec- 
tion, Eaco person gave as the spirit moved 
bim,in an envelope previously given out for 
the occasion. 


Waltham, Emmanu- El. — The revival interest 
in this church is continuous. Recentiy 13 were 
received into the churcb by letter, 4 inio full 
convection, and 8 on probation, by the pastor, 
Kev. J. W. Higgins. 





Lowell, Worthen St.—I'ne Wesley bicentennial 
was celebrated at this church, Suaday, June 21. 
Class-meetings were held at 9.30, and at 10.30 the 
pastor, Rev. J. F. Allen, preached an able ser- 
mon on “A Living Wesley in a Dying World.” 
An outdoor meeting, which had been arranged 
for the afternoon, was omitted on account of 
the weather. At 5.30 an old-fashioned love-feast 
was held. In the evening the Centraiville and 
Highlands churches united with Worthen St. 
in a “ Wesley Inspiration Service,” which con- 
sisted of Wesleyan hymns and a sermon by 
Rev. E. R. Thorndike, of Charlestown. In spite 
of the severe storm the attendance was good at 
the services, and their influence will certain- 
ly be of lasting benefit to Lowell Methodism. 


Lynn District 


Lynn, St. Paul's. — Toe pastor, Rev. Charles 
Tilton, and his wife celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of their marriage by keeping 
“open house.” The decorations were elaborate 
and unique. They were assisted in receiving 
by Rev. W. T. Perrin (by wuom they were mar- 
ried) and Mrs. Perrin. The Cecelia Orchestra 
of Salem furnished music during the reception, 
and Mr. Robert Bruce, director of the St. Paul’s 
Church choir, sang “ The World and His Wife.” 
The people of St. Paul’s presented two $20 gold 
coins, bearing dates of 1883 and 1903. A loaf of 
wedding cake furnished at the wedding twenty 
years ayo was exhibited in a remarkable state 
of preservation. Miss 8. Gertrude Mayo had 
the direction of this delightful and successful 
affair. 

Sunday, June 14, was observed as “ Flag Day.”’ 
The exercises, under the direction of the able 
superintendent, Mr. A. F. Moody, were success- 
fully carried out, and were of great interest ; 48 
members of the school were p esent. This 
school has a large, up-to date library, to which 
new books are being added. During the past 
week this library was enriched by the addition 
of forty new books. On Sunday evening the 
service was in the nature of a memorial to Rev. 
W. T. Worth, who was pastor there for four 
years. 

Lynn, Maple St, — Sanday morning, June 14, 
the pastor, Dr. Frederick Woods, preached an 
interesting children’s sermon. He called it 
the “ Arrow Sermon,” it veiling a pleasing and 
instructive lesson from the story of David and 
Jonatban. The arrows were: “ What you 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. 1 used the Ualifornia 
Cold Nee not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it _upcold, keeps per fresh, and costs 
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toink, what you say, and what you do.” 
were baptized and received on probation. 


Two 
The 


ecburch was apprepriately and attractively 


decorated. 


Lynn, Lakeside. — Children’s Day was beauti- 
fully observed by the Sunday-school on-Stinday 
evening. The pastor preached a sermcn Sun- 
day morning which has occasioned many favor- 
able comments. The Junior League celebrated 
toe 126th anniversary of “Old Glory.” by a flag 
demonstration on Sun iay afternoon. 


Lynn, South St.— Children’s Day, was ob- 
served witb an able sermon in the morning by 
the pastor, Rev. C. W. Blackett, and a concert 
in the evening by the Sunduy-school. This 
school is in a prosperous condition, and the 
woole church is doing aggressive work. 


Lyan, First Church, — Children’s Day was ob 
served at both the morning and evening serv- 
ices. In the morning there was a processional, 
in which a large choir of children was a special 
feature. The pastor, Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., 
preached an illustrated children’s sermon on 
“The Great Magnet,” and also baptized many 
children. In the evening there were Children’s 
Day exercises under the direction of the super- 
intendent, Mr. O. R. Howe, and the chorister, 
Mr. J.E.Aborn, The platform was elaborately 
decorated with blossoming plants, ferns and 
palms, while the most beautiful decorations 
were the children themselves. 


Danvers. — The Saiem Circuit Epworth 
League recently gave a reception to the new 
pastors on the circuit. The pastors received in 
the church pariors, which were handsomely 
decorated for the occasion. An interesting en- 
tertaininent was given, and refreshments were 
served. On Memorial Sunday the pastor, Rev. 
G. E. Sanderson, preached an inspiring sermon 
before Ward Post, G. A. R., and kindred organ- 
izations. The church was beautifully decorated 
and the music was of a high order. 


Maiden, Faulkner Church.—Children’s Day 
was observed, June l4. The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Collier, preached an appropriate sermon in the 
morning aad baptized 11 children. At the 
Sunday-schodl session 15 were graduated from 
the primary into the intermediate depart- 
ment, and 16 from the kindergarten into the 
primary. Some time ago the superintendent, 
M. A. C. Prior, instituted a contest and canvass 
for new scholars. his resulted in 107 new 
scholars for the main school, 94 for the Home 
Depart ment, and 58 for the Cradle Roll depart- 
ment, making a total of 254 additions and an 
enrolled membership in the school of over 
500. Ww. 


Springfield District 

Springfield Preachers’ Meeting.—The theme 
tor tbe Preachers’ Meeting, June 22, was, * The 
Minister's Vacation,’’ and the essayist was Rev. 
James Sutherland. The next session oi the 
meeting will be held in Trinity Church on 
Sept. l4. 

Zasthampion. — Easthampton Methodism has 
not bad a stronger hold upon the community 
for years than it has at present. At the close 
of the first quarterly conference the Shattuck 
Club gave the presiding eldera reception. Rev. 
W. 1. Shattuck assisted the elder in receiving, 
ana the people were present in large numbers 
to welcome Key. W.G. Richardson. The elder 
spoke very bappily of his first meeting with 
the society, and gave a stroug word concerning 
men’s clubs, reluting some experiences he has 
had with similiar orgunizations with which he 
bas been connected. 

Northampton. — The “* Wide Awake” class, of 
which Mr. Loren W. Gould is teacher, gave a 
deiigbtful reception and supper to the Shattuce 
Cluo of EKasibampion on Wednesday evening, 
June 10. Avoutifiy young men sat down to 
gether, and afier the feast they toasted one an- 
other royally. 

Florence. — The work is going very pleasant- 
ly on this charge. Kev. H. G. Buckingham, the 





DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


A tonic palmetto medicine that relieves im- 
mediately, and absolutely cures e+: ery case of 
indigestion, flatuiency, constipation, and ca- 
tarrb of Lue mucuus membranes, to stay cured. 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a specific for k 
and liver congestiou und inflammation of blad- 
der. Ibe Vrake Formuia vo., Lake and Dear- 
born Sts., Chicago, Lil., will send one trial bot- 
tle of Drake's Paimetto Wine, tree and prepaid, 
to every reader of ZION’S HERALD waio needs 
such @ medicine and desires to testit. Simply 
send your name and address by levter or postal 
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pastor, bas just completed a series of five ser- 
mons on the “ Aposties’ Oreed.”’ F. M. E. 
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For* Nervous Women. 


| . Hersferd’s Acid Phosphate 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves 


nausea and sick beadache, and induces refresh. 


ing sleep. Improves genera! health. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Lewiston Dist. Ep. League Convention, at 








South Paris, July 89 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, July 30-Aug. 1” 
Richmond, Me,, Camp-meeting, Aug. 7-17 
Littleton Camp-meeting, Aug. 823 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 1623 
Bunker Hill Camp-meeting, Aug, 16 2 
Annual Convention of Norwich 'Dist. Ep, League 

at Willimantic Cam p-ground, Aug. 17 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 17-22 
Willimantic Camp-meeting. Aug. 17-25 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 19 22 
Ithiel Falls Camp meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 21-31 
Sterling Cam p- meeting, Ang. 24-29 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Laurel Park Camp- meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting at East Po- 

land, Me., Aug. 24-31 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Vt., Aug. 24-31 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. F. H. Knight, Reading, Mass. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhma 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

fC _______) 


Marriages 





PERCY — BRIGGS — In Rochester, N. Y., June 25, by 
Rev. John R. Cushing, of Boston, Dr. William Welles- 
ley Percy and Susan Mary Briggs, both of Rochester. 


MILLER — VERRILL — [In Old Town, Me., June 17, 
by Rev. W. H. Dunnack, Thomas Miller and Eva 
Goldir Verrill, both of Milford, Me. 


CHANDLER — ROLFE — In Old Town, Me., June 24, 
by Rev. W. H. Dunnack, J. Jewett Chandler and 
Laura Velma Rolfe, both of Old Town, Me. 


BARRON — CROWELL — In West Quincy Methodist 
Episcopal Church, June 24, by Rev. E. W. Virgin, of 
Dedham, assisted by Rev. W. A. Mayo, Charles Bar- 
ron and Lotta Belle Crowell, both of West Quincy. 








SPRCIAL NOTICE —W. H. M.8.—The Head- 
quarters of the W. H. M.S. at 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston, will be closed during July and August. 





CHANGE OF PLACE. —On account of sick- 
nessin the family of Rev.C. A. Brooks, it has 
become necessary to change the piace of tbe 
Lewiston District Epworth League Convention 
from Yarmoutbville, Me., to South Paris, Me. 
Tickets will be sold over the Grand Trunk R. R. 
from Berlin, N. H., and Portiand, Me., and way 
stations, to South Paris and retrrn, one fare for 
the roundtrip. Maine Central R. R. from Rich- 
mond, Bath, Conway, N. H,,and way stations, 
to Yarmoutb Junction and return for 1% cents 
per mile, where tickets can be bought over the 
Grand Trank to South Paris and return. The 
date of the convention has not been changed. 


It is July 8-9. 
R. A. RicH, Dist. Sec. 





MISSIONARIES WANTED. — The under- 
signed has been authorized by the Missionary 
Secretaries to issue a callfor eight young men 
for missionary service in India. These young 
men will be sent out under the usual terms,and 
at the expense of the Missionary Society. 
Young men bet ween twenty-five and thirty pre- 
ferred; but in special cases persons a little 
younger, or older, will be accepted. The candi- 
dates, if accepted, will be sent out, if possitie, 
not later than November of the present year. 
Candidates may be either married or single. 
For particulars apply to the undersigned, at 
1580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

J. M. THOBURN 
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HAVE YOU GALL-STONES? 


Do zou ever suffer from gali-stones or billous 
colic? _If you ao, roy, know bpes it comes very 
unex péctéedly. So-Safe Intestinal Remedy 

proven efficacious whenever taken; no 
need of a knife. Two og ag te ore 
purpose. Corresponden Testimoni- 
als will be furnished on applica . Remedy 
sent post paid on receip. of price, $1.50. JoSELIN, 
REED, & Z. P. FLETCHER, M, D., 262 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LOANED FREE 


pamphiets of new and suitable Sacred 
ngs for Cam p-meetings and evangelistic 


services. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York & Chicago 


82- 





GIVEN AWAY 


You may get Base Balls, Bats, Base 

Bae XBL Gloves, Masks, Capes, etc., etc., in 

return for alittle work. For ll 

write today to BURNHAM SUPPL 
688, Brockton, Mass. 

SINKING FUND GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAG 1 BonDs, paying nearly 7 


recent. Certified to by a lea ew York 

ust Company,and secured by first-class ve 
real estate. For particulars address F. T. HOYT, 
71 Broadway, Room 918, New York. 


hy iculars 
, Box 








Sound Investments. 


Guaranteed first mortgage gold bonds pay- 
ing 5 per cent. net. Fully secured stocks guar- 
ant interest 7 per cent. We buy, sell and 
exchange securities uf known merit. Whole 
issues of bonds purchased. Speciality, divi- 
dend paying industrials. 


ANDREW A. MEYER & Co., 
74 and 75 Equitable Building, Boston. 





AN HONEST PROPOSITION 


An honest and conservative company wishes 
to sell enough stock to develop property it lias 
in three mining districts. One claim is in the 
rich Wedekind district near Reno. Rich mines 
on property adjoining. All money goes to de- 
pew Ran . No salaried officers until divt- 
dends are A small investment now 
while stock is cheap may make you wealtby. 
py map and views free. COURMIOC 
MINING CO., Box 671, Reno, Nev. 

i 





A GOOD MONEY RAISING SCHEME 


Any Sabbatb-school superintendent who de- 
sires to know all about a good scheme for rais- 
ing money in the Sabbath-school can receive 
fall information by inclosing to me $1, which 
amount will be used in paying the debt of our 
Sabbath-school building. The scheme is new, 
unobjectionable, very interesting, and has been 
used successfully. Money will be refunded if 
you are dissatisfied. Address JOS. P. TRACY, 
Supt. Tabernacle Sabbath-school, Ravenswood, 
Chicago, Ills. 





A POSTAL CARD 


Will bring you correct information about valu- 
able money making opportunities in North- 
western Mining Stocks at rock bottcm prices. 
Highest bank references. Write todav, 

A. G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 





WANTED 


A man and woman without children, who 
have a good general education, acquainted with 
farm work, and interested in boys. Address, 
stating particulars, 


Rev. E. A- BISHOP, 
. Marshallton, Del. 


‘*PENTECOSTAL DAYS!”’ 
BRING ANOTHER ! 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


At Old Orchard, Mane, Campground, 
July 17 27, 1908. 


Rev. L. B. BATES, Leader. 











LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


50 LaGrange St., 
Tel. 665 Oxford. 


Boston 
Chapel for Funerals. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W..0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. 8. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson Il 
SunpDay, JuLY 12, 1903. 
1 SAMUEL 10: 17-27. 
SAUL CHOSEN: KING 
I Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: The Lord 4s our King ; 
he will save us.— Isa. 88: 22. 


2. DATE: Uncertain ; B.C. 1075, or B. C. 1087. 


8 PLACE: Mizpab,a few miles north of Je- 
rusaiem. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday —1Sam.9: 
25 to 10:8. Tuesday —1Sam.10:17-27. Wednes- 
day — Rom. 13:1-8. Thursday — Jer. 22: 1-9. Fri- 


day — Psa. 21. Saturday— Psa. 98. Sunday — 
Psa. 24. 


ll Introductory 


¢ Already the king whom God, yielding 
to the popular demund, had chosen as 
best fitted to secure the suffrages of the 
people, had been notified of his selection 
and had been privately anointed by 
Samuel. *‘ The ancient liberties of the 
nation, however, demanded a public sanc- 
tion of that which had been done in pri- 
vate ;’’ and the congregation of Israel 
was, therefore, convened by Samuel at 
Mizpuh. Here the people were again 
solemnly reminded of their ingratitude in 
rejecting their Almighty Deliverer and 
Leader, but were bidden to present them- 
selves by tribes and thousands that the 
lot might be cast. The tribe of Benjamin, 
the family ot Matri, and Saul the son of 
Kish were successively taken ; but when 
the choice reached the individual, he was 
not to be found. Knowing well what the 
result would be, Saul, in a fit of modesty 
or humility, had concealed himself among 
the baggage ; nor was his hiding-place 
discovered until revealed in reply to a 
direct application to Jehovah. When he 
was finally' brought before the people, his 
gigantic stature and noble bearing — 
‘** realizing the idea of a king of men as 
conceived of in antiquity ’’ — at once im- 
pressed them. And when Samuel bade 
them look upon him as ‘‘ the chosen of 


the Lord,’ the air was rent for the first 
time io Israei with the enthusiastic shout : 
** God save the king !’’ The principles of 
the kingdom were then expounded by 
Samuel and recorded in a book; after 
which the people were dismissed, and 
Saul, attended by a valiant escort, ‘‘ whose 
hearts the Lord had touched,’’ went back 
to Gibeah and to his former avocations. 
There were a few dissentients from the 
popular verdict, who murmured their die- 
affection and withheld the customary 
presents ; but ‘‘ Saul held ‘his peace.”’ 


lll Expository 


17, 18. Samuel called the people to- 
gether.— The “ congregation of Israel,” in- 
cluding all Israelites of twenty years old 
and upwards. Samuel had already selected 
Saul and secretly anointed him as king, by 
God’s command ; this private selection is 
now to be publicly ratified. Unto the 
Lord — whose altar was at Mizpah, and 
who was expected to direct and sanction 
the proceedings. Mizpeb (R.V., “* Mizpah’”’) 
— where the people had solemnly repented 
and renounéed theit idolatry,and where the 
Philistines had been signally defeated. 
Thus: saith the Lord: ='Kven while com- 
plying with their demand, Jehovah does 


not fail teo-remind them ol. its ingratitude. 


They had never escaped from Egyptian 
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bondage, never had acquired the promised 


land, but tor Him. 


Saul was sent one day after his father’s valu- 
able drove of asses, which had strayed away. 
After three ddys’ search, arriving at Ramab, he 
besought the help of Samuel the prophet. 
Obeying a God-sent dream, Samuel entertained 
the young man royally over nigbt, and in the 
morning poured upon his head the sacred oil 
and kissed him, thus setting bim apart for his 
kingly destiny, Do this day, ' when a king of 
England is crowned, he receives anointing from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the kiss of 
allegiance from his chief nobles. On Saul’s 
way home from this mysterious ceremony he 
was met by one of the companies of prophets 
which Samuel had organized. They were pre- 
ceded by music and were chanting hymns. 
Saul, suddenly seized with a divine fervor, 
added himself to their number, and joined in 
their religious exercises. “ Is Saul also among 
the prophets?” asked the amazed and skeptical 
neighbors ; and the saying passed iuto a proverb 
which remains to this day. However, as to the 
anointing for the kingship, Saul kept absolute 
Silence (Peloubet). 


19. Rejected your God. — This was not 
Samuel’s judgment ot their course, but the 
charge brought by God himself. They were 
tired of an invisible supremacy destitute 
of outside show, and raising up deliverers 
only as emergency might require. They 
could not recognize how lotty was their priv- 
ilege in having for their sovereign the infi- 
nite, omnipotent Jehovah. They turned from 
Him to a san as weak and selfish and 
short-sighted as themselves. Present 
yourselves — consummate your act of re- 
jection. The elders had asked for a king, 
and Samuel under Divine guidance had 
found one. It is to be noted that it was not 
a popular election ; the elders did not ask 
tor that. Tribes, thousands. — In addition 
to the tribal and tamily divisions Moses 
bad instituted that of thousands, hundreds, 
fifties, and tens. The ‘ thousands,” how- 
ever, appear to have corresponded with 
that of the “ families,” and the two words 
are used synonymously. 


The real nature of their course was held up 
squarely before them. The theocratic element 
accounts for many things in Hebrew institu- 
tions and Ojd Testament history. For instance, 
it explains the severity with which idolatry was 
punished. It was not only sin, but a treason. 
Amalek was tot more truly the king of Moab, 
Pharaoh was not more exclusively king of 
Egypt, than Jehovah was King of Israel. And 
the Israelite who bowed the knee to Bel or Mo- 
loch, who adored the golden calf or. Apis, not 
only com mitted a gross and disgraceful sin, but 
a capital offence, and for revolting against his 
Liege, his Lord, and Sovereign, be was liable to 
be cut off from among bis people. And though 
there were good reasons, over and above, why 
such outrages as the golden calf should be vis- 
ited by signal retribution, it must not be forgot- 
ten as an important element that the thousands 
who were cut down on that occasion were mu- 
tineers against their Captain —rebels caught 
red-handed in revolt against their King (Ham. 
ilton). 


20. Caused all the tribes to come near 
(R. V., “* brought all the tribes near”). — 
The method of procedure was probably the 
same as that by which Achan had been de- 
tected. The lots were sometimes drawn 
from a vessel (Num. 33: 54), or were «leter- 
mined by throwing tablets (Josh. 18: 6, 8 ; 
Prov. 16:33; Jonah 1:7). The tribe of 
Benjamin —a warlike tribe, but one which 
had been almost exterminated in the 
slaughter recorded in Judges 20. It was 
* the smallest of the tribes.” 


' 21. The family of Matri(R. V., “ of the 
Matrites ”) — ‘‘ not mentioned among the 
families of Benjamin in Num. 26: 38-41, but 
probably a new family that arose in Benja- 
min after the tribal war” (Steele). Saul 
the son of Kish, — It required some time, 
probably, to get down to the choice of the 
individual, through the many divisions of 
tribe, family, house, etc. ; but as this is un- 
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important, it is omitted. He could not be 
found, — Saul’s course in hiding bimselt 
was perfectly consistent and watural. 
When informed by Samuel of his selection 
for the high office, he had demurred because 
he belonged to the smallest of the tribes, 
and his tamily was the least of all the tam- 
ilies of that tribe. And when now the lot 
was being cast, his  self.consciousness 
would naturally render him embarrassed 
and lead him to retire. Further, he must 
have known that the request for a king 
was opposed to God’s will, and also that 
whoever was selected would be a mark tor 
envy and jealousy. 


22. They enquired of(R.V.,“ asked ot’’) 
the Lord further — either through Samuel, 
or through the Urim and Thummin in the 
breastplate of the ephod ot the high priest. 
If the man should yet come thither 
(R. V., “Is there yet a man to come 
hither ?”’). — The meaning is, Has the man 
(Saul) come to Mizpah, or has he remained 
away? Hath hid himself among the 
stuff — among the utensils or baggage of 
the assembled people. ‘ So little tond was 
he now of that power which yet, when he 
was in possession of, he could not without 
the utmost indignation think of parting 
with ” (M. Henry). 


23. Ran and fetched him — drew him 
forth from his place ot concealment — an act 
that would make him all the more conspic- 
uous. Higher ,.. from his shoulders 
and upward.— His extraordinary stature 
and evident bodily prowess immediately 
and tavorably impressed the people. ‘‘ The 
prevalence of this feeling of regard tor per- 
sonal bulk and stature is seen in the sculp- 
tures of ancient Egypt, Assyria and Persia, 
and even in the modern paiptings of the 
last-named nation, in which the sovereign 
is invested with gigantic proportions in 
comparison with the persons around him. 
Ajax in Homer and Turnus in Virgil are 
distinguished tor their colossal stature. 


To this physical excellence, characteristic of 
his tribe, he added no small share of its ungov- 
ernable temper, which opposition and disap- 
point ment aggravated to madness, the common 
fate of despots, as we see in Cambyses, Caligula, 
and Paul of Russia. He was the creature of im- 
pulse; often kindly, as in his love for David 
and Jonathan ; often noble, as in his patriotic 
zeal for God ; but always wanting the control of 
steady principle (Smith). 


24. See ye him whom the Lord hath 


A Perfect Regulator of 
the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures 
all weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, 
obstructions, or diseases of the stomach, 
bowels, kidneys, bladder, liver, and pros- 
tate gland. It will restore pertect health 
and vigor to any person afilicted with gen- 
eral debility or nervous debility. It cures 
constipation so that it stays cured, by re- 
moving the cause of the difficulty. Only 
one small dose a day will cure any case, 





‘no matter how light or of how long stand- 


ing. It cures by toning, strengthening, 
and adding new life and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so that they move themselves health- 
fully and naturally. All such conditions 
as dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, 
chronic indigestion, constipation, Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, inflamimation of the kid- 
neys, catarrh ot the bladder, irritation or 
enlargement of the prostate gland, torpid 
liver, pain in the back, female weakness 
and female irregularities begin in clogged 
bowels. ‘They are cured by Vernal Saw 


Palmetto Berry Wine. Try it. A_ tree 

sample bottle tor the asking. Vernal Rem- 

edy Co., 52 Seneca Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 
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chosen, — Even in this choice on the part 
of God attention was paid rather to what 
the people wanted than to what was best 
tor them. They evidently wanted a kingly 
man to rule them — one who would fill the 
eye of the nation — and they had treated as 
secondary all other considerations. God 
therefore gave them their desire. The 
Divine standard differed from that of the 
Israelites, as Samuel found out later when 
God bade him to “ look not on his counte- 
nance or the height of his stature; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but 
Jehovah looketh on the heart” (1 Sam. 
16:7). God save the king !—or “ Live 
the king!’?— the French Vive le roi, the 
popular acknowledgment of royalty. 


25. Samuel told the people the manner 
of the kingdom — explained the principles 
ot the new government, as already laid 
down in the Mosaic law (Deut. 17: 14 20). 
The Cambridge Bible defines *‘‘ the manner 
ot the kingdom’ as a charter establishing 
and defining the position of the king in re 
lation to Jehovah and to the people. It 
roust be distinguished trom ‘ the manner of 
the king,’ in 8:11, 22, which describes the 
arbitrary exactions of an Oriental despot.” 
Wrote it in a book. — Samuel! here obeyed 
the prescribed requirement, contained in 
Deut. 17:18. Laid it up before the.Lord 
— in 30me sacred depository, either the ark 
or the tabernacle. Sent ali the people 
away. — Nothing further was to be done at 
present. Saul’s formal inauguration as 
king occurred later at Gilgal, after his vic- 
tory over Nahash (chap. 11), in which he 
demonstrated his fitness for leadership. 
Meanwhile Samuel exercised judicial pre- 
rogatives. 


26,27. Saul also went home (R. V., “ to 
his house ’”’?).— There was nothing for him 
to do in this transitional period but to wait 
the course of events. Very sensibly, he re- 
turned to his former humble avocations at 
his home. Gibeah —a hill, four m 
north of Jerusalem. Went with him a 
band of men (R. V., ‘‘ went with him the 
host ’?) — literally, “ the valiant men;” a 
loyal escort. Whose hearts God had 
touched — who had been inspired with a 
patriotic devotion to the king so evidently 
chosen of God. But the children of Be- 
lial (R. V., “ but certain sons ot Belial ”’). — 
“The use ot the capital B in Belial is mis- 
leading. The word simply means worth- 
lessness, and the whole ‘expression may be 
rendered, “certain worthless fellows.” 
** According to the Hebrew idiom a‘ son’ 
or a ‘ daughter’ of * worthlessness ’ signi- 
fies a worthless man or woman, and, with 
a positively bad sense, a lawless, ungodly, 
wicked person. Belial is used by Paul 
(2 Cor. 6: 15) as the name of Satan, the per- 
sonification of all lawlessness and worth- 
leesness ’? (Cambridge Rible). Brought 
him no presents — withheld the custom- 
ary minchah or token of allegiance. He 
held his peace. — He was not indifferent 
to this omission, but he wisely took no no- 
tice of it. 


IV Inferential 


1. Divine favors are easily forgotten un- 
less kept fresh by frequent reminders. 

2. To none are we so ungrateful as we 
are to God. 


38. God does not entirely give up the 
control of ourlives when we reject His holy 
rule. ‘ 


4. Humility fs. a lovely grace, but. we 
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must guard lest we make it a refuge from 
imposed responsibilities. 

5. Conspicuous stature of body shonld 
provoke its possessor to seek a correspond- 
ing stature of mind and of soul. Tall as 
Saul was, Samuel towered immensely 
above him in all the qualities which consti- 
ture true greatness. 

6. The popular verdict is rarely unani- 
mous, 

7. There is wisdoiu sometimes in volun- 
tary deafness. 








EDUCATIONAL 


La DREW. se 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
A ven to Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third 

bursday in September. For information ad- 
dress the president, 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco Los Angeles 
ManualFree Everert 0. Fisk & Uo, 


WABAN SCHOOL {or$'*Scn6or ‘tor “boys 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Oultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN,. Mass. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(BALLOU & HOBIGAND), 1022 Boylston St., 
cor. St. Cecilia, Boston, Mass., for Harvard, Tecb., 
etc. Certificate admits to Tufts Medical and 
various other colleges. Business. Drawing. Day, 
evenin, , and summer sessions. Monthly tui- 
tion. Tel., 1962—2 Back Bay. 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Bostoz.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and coaduct of itfe 
with advantages of healthful and suburban res- 


idence ; ro and skating on Charies River; outdoor 
games in ample, shaded jounds ; best equ gymna 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principa! 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY seer nnd 136 Ie 
structors 1361 Srasents ive irom 9% Universities, 17 


tries, and 39 American 
ind Territories. WILLIAM ?. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Fr, Colsse _Gradonie 
San, ey SONOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. sixth Year 7 Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BU LL, 12 Somerset St. 


F College Graduates 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY rtd hundred Meron 
of $25 each. Luecated close te 
paar or Four hund OF LAW 
WT Hanne Bich ag he he satay Bag Dean M. M. 


College 2 lg 
favored in the entrance 





BIGELOW, 


BOSTON 


LTS ee 

examination. Exception- SC OF 

al clinical and laboratory 

facilities. Oct. 8. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 26 Ave. 





BOSTON in attendance. Histve 
courses is creat COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the co degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E, HU VTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY FreneP iene te. the | £8 


urses, leading 
Bee ew >’ GRADUATE DEPARTMENT | ‘o 


Graduates only. + mg Sept. 17. Address Dean B. P. 
BOW NE, 12 Somerset 8 , 
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Methodist Hook Concern 


New England Depository 


EPWORTH LEAGUE TOPICS 


are now ready. 
Price, 25c. per 100; 30¢. postpaid. 


CORDIAL WELCOME TOPICS 


Prices on Application. 


*?¢ 
A New Book By 


Mark Guy Pearse 
-CHRIST’S CURE FOR CARE-- 


Containing chapters on 
The Master’s Command. 
The Two Masters. 
Life and Its Wants. 
W hat the Birds Sing to Us. 
Consider the Lilies. 
The Heathenism of Care, 


Price, 40c., net ; 47¢., postpaid. 
ee? 
Still the best selling book 


JOHN WESLEY, THE METHODIST 


A Plain Account of his Life and Work 
By a METHODIST PREACHER. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 109 Illus- 
trations, Views and Facsimiles. 


Octavo, cloth, 318 pp., uncut edges, gilt top, 
$1.25, net ; by mail, $1.45. 








Every Preacher should own this 
book 

Every Methodist should at least 
read it. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The next school year will open on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16, 190% Applications uow being 
received. 


For catalogue or information address 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |! 


This well-known school entered upon its sec- 
ond century of existence with the ~pening of 
the fall term this year. Exceptional vontages 
offered in all departments of preparator 
— Aisoin music, art, commercial and 
elocu 

Send for full information to the Principal, 


LYMAN G. HORTON, East Greenwich, R. 1. 


TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term will open March 31. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
Bo increasing endowment makes low 
courses of study. Fine 
balla Bye and. sttantion. Three hours from Bos- 
09 Fl an for limited number. Send for 

wo, S10 men Honing Z1ION’s HERALD). 














GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
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Editorial 
Continued from page 805 





in the art, and have cost a vast amount ot 
reading, research, and critical preparation. 
Those who saturate their minds with them 
will be equipped for all time to do more 
intelligent and better work tor our church 
and tor humanity. 





Methodists, especially in New England, 
heartily appreciate the generous treatment 
which the celebration ot the Wesley Bicen- 
tenary has received trom the daily press of 
this city. 





Bishop Fowler’s “ geology ot character ”’ 
incident, in his very remarkable address, 
is characteristic, and was wonderfally im- 
pressive, as indeed was the entire produc- 
tion. Few men in this country have the 
sweep of oratory in thought and delivery 
possessed by Bishop Fowler. 





Editor Gilder's poem is an interpretation 
ot Wesley so sympathetic, as well as deit 
and discriminating, that it will be read with 
an inspiring and tender responsiveness. 
‘The reterence to his own tather—a most 
faithful and loyal itinerant —is especially 
touching. That great poem will live with 
the best utterances of this anniversary 
hour. 





‘One unmistakable tact is apparent in the 
study of the Wesley Bicentennial addresses, 
and that is that those who have discovered 
the real Wesley have found him in his 
Journal. This leads us to exhort our read- 
ers to own that remarkable volume, *“* The 
Heart of John Wesley’s Journal.” The 
editor has it at hand in his library, not to 
read in course, but to pick up tor a few 
moments’ perusal. It becomes as tascinat- 
ing as a novel,and one never wearies of 
re-reading it. Kach return to itis like the 
enjvyment of the companionship ot a dear 
friend. But, most and best of all, Wesley 
thus comes to be a companion understood, 
admired, revered, loved. 





That was a noteworthy victory, in which 
we most heartily share, when the quiet but 
geuerous and determined women of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
New England Conterence, at their meeting 
in Lynn, last week, burned the last mort- 
gaye ol $6,000 on their fine Medical Mission 
pioperty in this city. When it is recalled 
that it is only three years since these 
women assumed this burden —the land 
and building costing $28,500 — it seems 
almosta miracle that such _a sum should 
be wholly paid in so short atime, A well- 
known winister of the New England Con- 
ference — whose Dame we dare not men- 
tion, even though he is a long distance 
away trom home at this time — gave a 
thousand dollars at the very beginning ot 
the enterprise as his endorsement ot the 
beneficent work oi this Seciety in the North 
End of Boston, and of the need of 4 Med- 
ical Mission building. 





Grand indeed as are all the addresses on 
Wesley, it remained for Proiessor C. 'T. 
Winchester to pierce the husks of tradi. 
tional and conventional notions and ideas 
to the kernel and reveal to us the real Wes- 
ley — a task he has accomplished with a 
most charming trankness and loyalty to 
facts; and yet he leaves us our founder in 
his colossal proportions and uniqueness. 
Weare happy to announce that as the re- 
sult ot this special study of Wesley, Pioi. 
Winchester has prepared two papers for the 
Century, the first ot which appears in the 
July number. His notable address which 
we publish in this issue is entirely distinct 
from the Century contributions. The lat- 
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ter vonstitute a briet but characteristic 
biography ot Wesley. 


Mr. John A. Patten, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., sends us the fine program of the 
Union Wesley Bicentennial services held in 
the City Auditorium, Chattanooga, June 19. 
The principal addresses were made by 
Bishop Charles B. Galloway, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, upon “ The 
Providence of God in John Wesley,” and 
by Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell upon “ John 
Wesley — his Doctrinal and Ecclesiastical 
Growth.” Governor James B. Frazier 
presided. 





That wide-awake and earnest paper, 
the Indian Witness, which is always a 
pleasant visitor, has this to say in a recent 
number of the outlook for Wesley celebra- 
tions in India: “In the United States the 
bicentenary of the birth of John Wesley 
was celebrated in advance in the month of 
February, in New. York, to suit special 
circumstances ; but the general observance 
of the important occasion will come later. 
The month of June is not the most conven- 
ient month in India for religious celebra- 
tions of any kind, yet there may be some 
places where it is as suitable as any other 
time. No doubt Sunday, June 28, will be 
utilized by many churches to call attention 
to the beneficent life ot the extraordinary 
man whose unparalleled labors bave re- 
sulted in world-wide blessing. Perhaps 
some churches will plan tor a week-day 
meeting with appropriate exercises. Others 
will preter to postpone the celebration un- 
til a more tavorable season later in the 
year. But no Methodist Church shoald 
allow the occasion to pass without improv- 
ing it in some practical, helptul way.” 





It would be interesting to know what 
Wesley’s bill tor postage was. He wrote 
an enormous number of letters. Thou- 
sands upon thousands are still extant, and 
great numbers must have perished. Post- 
age in those days was high, a letter oiten 
costing ten pence; aithough, to be sure, 
prepay ment was not obligatory. Only a very 
small proportion of John’s letters were 
franked by peers or members ot Parlia- 
ment. Charles, who was much keener in 
money matters and more worldly wise, ob- 
tained a great many tranks. Some of his 
letters, particularly those relating to his 
matrimonial difficulties, have brought a 
pretty high price in late-years. But near- 
ly everything he wrote has value, for he 
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bad a peculiarly clear, compact, incisive 
style. There is rarely anything superfiu- 
ous in what he penned. His mind worked 
with great directness. and he used straight, 
strong, Anglo-Saxon terms which seldom 
leave his readers in doubt as to bis mean- 
ing. His handwriting, also, is beautiful and 
very legible. 


The Methodist Recorder tor June 11 (44 
pages) is a splendid number, devoted 
wholly to the bicentenary of Wesley’s 
birth and containing a large variety ot im- 
portant articles. Among them we note one 
by the editor on the “ Birth and Karly 
Lite;”’ by Dr. Watkinson on “ The Calibre 
ot Wesley,” in which he very successtully 
controverts Henry Drummond’s assertion 
that Wesley was “a man of ordinary 
gifts;” by John Telford on “ Some of Wes- 
ley’s Great Sayings.” Other topics dis- 
cussed are: ‘* Wesley’s Many Discourage- 
ments,” ** Wesley’s Birthdays,” * Wesley 
as an Aphorist,” “ Wesley as a Musician,” 
** Wesley’s Hymn-books,” and * Wesley’s 
Place in History.” The last named is 
mainly a review of John Richard Green’s 
tribute, in which he says that the Metho- 
dists themselves were the least result of the 
Methodist revival, and goes on to point out 
the far-reaching consequences of the move- 
ment to the entire English nation and the 
whole world. 





Ata notable Wesley celebration held last 
week at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, Bishop McCabe read an 
address on John Wesley, but became so 
warmed up with his subject that he dropped 
his notes and uttered a burning exhortation 
to his hearers to go back to the old way of 
‘calling people to the altar and wrestling 
with their spirits.” ‘“ Wesley,” he said, 
‘“*was a believer in instantaneous conver- 
sion. What do you suppose he would bave 
thought of the card system of conversion ? ” 
* The same sort of pegeching and praying 
that John Wesley did,” declared the Bishop, 
“it practiced now, weuld bring the same 
results again and again. Wesley was an 
orator, but back ot that he had logic. Ora- 
tory is pleasant to hear, but when the sal- 
vation ot the soul is involved, what we 
want is logic which like the fire conquers 
everything ; and no evangelist can succeed 
witbout this. In this respect Moody was a 
worthy tollower of Wesley.”” The church 
today needs more of the “ passion tor im- 
mediateness”” which characterized John 
Wesley’s work. Bishop McCabe urged his 
hearers to obtain more of this passion, and 
to renounce the wodern dilatory tactics 
which are weakly employed by too many 
churches of Christ in all denominations. 
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We talk of sanitary plumbing nowadays, 
but twenty-five years ago we heard little about 
Yet it was equally important then, and 
men paid dearly for their neglect of it. 
~~ “Twenty-five years hence we shal! have a 
universal demand for Sanitary Bedding. How 
much you are losing today by not having it can 
only be realized by a visit to our Sanitary Bed- 
ding workrooms, open to all visitors from 8 to 5 


o’clock daily. You will be well repaid for attending by what you will learn of Live 
Hair, Feathers, and the interesting features of mattress work, all of which are illus- 


trated in a dozen ways. 


If you are interested in sleep, you will be keenly entertained by this exhibition. 





Paine Furniture Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEDDING AND FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





